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Editorial 


By the grace of God we seem to be entering a period of 
significant convergences. 

In the political and social spheres, progress towards nuclear 
disarmament, coupled with joint ventures in space exploration, 
mark important steps towards East-West understanding and 
cooperation. Parallel to this are pressures towards democratiza¬ 
tion, supplied largely by the anti-apartheid and other liberation 
movements, which, if properly encouraged and channeled, 
could produce genuine convergence, rather than a Marxist- 
Capitalist rupture, between the northern and southern hemi¬ 
spheres. 

In the area of Church life, Orthodox-Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox-Lutheran bilateral dialogue is producing con¬ 
vergences in matters of faith, worship and mission that were 
unimaginable a generation ago. The B.E.M. document has 
been both a watershed and a harbinger, helping to overcome 
divisive interpretations of Tradition by pointing the way to¬ 
wards recovery of a truly catholic and apostolic unity of faith 
and practice. 

A fine example of such convergence in the area of liturgy 
is provided by Jean Corbon’s The Wellspring of Worship 
(NY; Paulist Press, 1988). This study is a calm, profound 
and often lyrical meditation on the Liturgy as trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy, delineated in terms of Mystery, Celebration, and Mission 
to the world. Its significance lies in its appreciation of Scripture 
and patristic tradition as the inexhaustible source of Christian 
existence, whose ultimate aim and end is theosis or “deifica¬ 
tion” of the human person. Written by a Dominican scholar 
and pastor who has spent years in Beirut among Orthodox 
Arabs (he authored L’Eglise des Arabes some years ago), the 
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work invites Christians of Eastern as well as Western origins 
to experience “the river of life” that flows through the Church’s 
Liturgy. Drawing especially on Orthodox Byzantine tradition, 
Fr Corbon calls the reader to rediscover the trinitarian vision 
of God revealed by liturgical worship; to experience “com¬ 
munion” not only as a periodic partaking of elements but as 
an ongoing celebration of praise and thanksgiving for the gift 
of salvation in Jesus Christ; and to make of the anaphora a 
“lifting up” not only of gifts of bread and wine, but of human 
life itself, with all of its sinful and tragic aspects. It is a timely 
and a timeless message. 

Slowly but inexorably the Spirit is leading the Churches 
towards perception of the one true Church—a perception we 
as Orthodox need continually to recover, despite our eonvic- 
tion that we know both its locus and its limits. Authentic 
ecclesial convergence depends on our ability to reaffirm the 
adage, “We know where the Spirit is; we do not know where 
He is not.” It also depends on our ability to understand and to 
serve the Church’s Liturgy as Fr Corbon presents it: as 
celebration of the trinitarian mystery, revealed and relived for 
the salvation of all. Only this kind of vision, in which faith and 
prayer unite in an act of liturgical communion, can make 
meaningful and possible the divine imperative to transfigure our 
own life and the life of the world as a whole. 
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The Origins and Reform of Confirmation* 


Aidan Kavanagh, O.S.B. 


Preamble 

My subject is confirmation, my hypothesis is technical and 
structural with what appear to be fairly extensive implications. 
Allow me to mount my argument in five stages; 1) the problem, 
2) the structural hypothesis, 3) a baptismal missa in the Apos¬ 
tolic Tradition?, 4) the aftermath, and 5) reflections on the 
hypothesis in view of the Roman reform of 1971. 


1. The Problem 

No one can be unaware that confirmation has had its 
problems for many years. Medieval synods often insist that peo¬ 
ple must receive it and that bishops must administer it, a sure 
sign that people were not receiving it and bishops were not 
administering it. St Hugh, bishop of Lincoln in the late twelfth 
century, was noted for piety because he got down off his horse 
to confirm. One of the main canonical texts supporting confirma¬ 
tion as a sacrament separate from baptism, attributed to the 
fourth century Pope Melchiades, turned out in fact to come from 
a Pentecost homily preached in the late fifth or early sixth cen¬ 
tury, perhaps by the Gallican Bishop Faustus of Riez, called by 
Cassian the most active champion of Pelagianism in its primitive 
form, who was condemned by the Council of Orange in 529. 
Nor does it appear that Gallican churches of that time knew any 
regular intervention by the bishop in the sacraments of initiation 

♦The Alexander Schmemann Memorial Lecture presented at St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, 30 January 1988. 
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following baptism and its messianic chrismation, done usually 
by a presbyter or deacon. This Gallican initiatory procedure is 
not dissimilar from that found in West Syria, Constantinople, 
and the east generally: Its liturgical structure was baptism, 
chrismation by a presbyter, and first eucharist. 

The problems do not disappear even in Latin North Africa 
or in the Rome of Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition. In North 
Africa, as distinct from Gaul and the east, both Cyprian and 
Tertullian mention that after baptism and chrismation the bishop 
lays hands on the neophytes, prays for the Holy Spirit, and signs 
them—as does Augustine, more vaguely, some two centuries later. 
Ambrose in Milan mentions a “spiritual seal” following baptism, 
by which he seems to mean a prayer for the Holy Spirit and its 
seven-fold gifts. But our lack of liturgical texts from North 
Africa and Milan makes this tantalizing evidence allusive, and 
such evidence must be used carefully when actual liturgical 
practice is concerned. If one reads, for example, only the letter 
of John the Deacon to Sennarius, written around 500, one might 
well conclude that the initiatory procedure of Rome at the time 
included only baptism, clothing in white garments, and holy 
communion. Yet liturgical documents which survive from before 
and after this period indicates clearly otherwise. 

The earliest such document is Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion, where we see what would only later be called confirmation 
for the first time in liturgical detail. Yet here too there are 
problems. Unlike North Africa and Milan, there is a second 
anointing with consecrated oil after baptism and chrismation 
when the bishop lays hands on and “signs” the neophyte on the 
forehead. And in the earliest version of the document, a Latin 
translation of the lost Greek original, made c. 350 and found 
in a fifth century Verona palimpsest, the bishop’s prayer for 
the neophytes is not an epiclesis of the Holy Spirit, but only a 
petition for God to send his grace upon them that they may 

. . serve you according to your will.” If this is confirmation, 
it is confirmation with no textual acknowledgement that the 
Holy Spirit is being given by any prayer or gesture on the 
bishop’s part. In fact, the Verona text of the bishop’s prayer 
seems to say that the neophytes have already been imbued with 
the Holy Spirit in their baptism: “Lord God, you have made 
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them worthy to receive remission of sins through the bath of 
regeneration of the Holy Spirit; send upon them your grace, 
that they may serve you according to your will; for to you is glory, 
etc.” Baptism is pneumatic; what the bishop does is not. 

For modern commentators the Verona text is, of course, 
extraordinarily awkward in view of the standard western under¬ 
standing of the meaning of this postbaptismal episcopal rite. My 
monastic colleagues and revered tutors, Dom Gregory Dix and 
Dom Bernard Botte, dismiss the Verona text out of hauid as 
corrupt. Dom Botte rewrites the text according to what he, 
cautiously, thinks the Greek original must have been. Dom 
Dix, less cautiously, erects a whole initiatory Gestalt upon what 
Verona ought to have said, but didn’t. The Apostolic Tradition’s 
rite of initiation, he says, is derived from the Jewish rite for 
proselyte baptism; in this, confirmation plays the same role as 
circumcision, the “seal of the covenant.” This presumes depend¬ 
ency of Christian baptism on Jewish proselyte baptism, which 
is dubious, and it gives an even more important role to the 
anointing-signation on the forehead by the bishop than Hippo- 
lytus’s document itself seems to do. In his edition of Apostolic 
Tradition, Dix heads this section “confirmation,” a term nowhere 
in the text. (The term occurs only in Verona’s epiclesis in the 
eucharistic prayer, where the Holy Spirit is prayed for to descend 
upon all “. . . for the strengthening [ad confirmationem] of faith 
in truth.”) Dix calls this rite “the sealing,” although, again, no 
such terminology is there; the terms refer only to a signing 
(consignans, signatus est) on the forehead during the hand 
laying. For Dix “signs” are “seals,” and “seals” are confirmation 
even when they occur prior to baptism, as in East Syria. The 
whole Gestalt is brilliant, compelling, and almost entirely a 
fiction. 

Subsequent studies which take Dix’s lead then search for 
confirmation in early liturgies and patristic sources. One scholar 
finds confirmation intimated in Acts 8, as did Innocent I in the 
early fifth century (and for the first time, so far as I can tell). 
Byzantines, Armenians, and some Syrians come to regard their 
single postbaptismal chrismations by a presbyter as confirmation. 
Latin theologians explain confirmation as a supplying of graces, 
an increase in baptismal grace, and a delayed or even separate 
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gift (or set of gifts) of the Holy Spirit beyond baptism. And 
the delay of confirmation for years after baptism in infancy 
permits it to be used by western religious educators today as a 
sacrament or ordinance of Christian education in order to meet 
adolescent needs. In the tortuous history of this sacrament, 
equivocation abounds. 

It is sometimes noted that confirmation seems to be a rite 
in search of its meaning. My own studies suggest, however, that 
confirmation is more a flock of meanings in search of a rite, 
and the search has been conducted more by systematic theolo¬ 
gians and historians of doctrine than by liturgical scholars. In 
the west meanings settle on the rite of episcopal prayer and hand 
laying which follows baptism and presbyteral chrismation; in the 
east the meanings settle on the rite of presbyteral chrismation 
at the font. 

The problem with both these alternatives is that neither 
of the two rites settled on appears originally to have been about 
the Holy Spirit. In the west the bishop’s prayer in the Verona 
version of Apostolic Tradition is not an epiclesis of the Holy 
Spirit, as we have seen; the Latin translation, as Lampe pointed 
out thirty years ago (pace Dix and Botte), is perfectly gram¬ 
matical and shows no sign of corruption. In the east the post- 
baptismal chrismation by a presbyter is originally messianic and 
Christie, as it still is in Roman usage, where one is anointed in 
the name of the Anointed One (= Christos) as prophet, priest, 
and king. Cyril of Jerusalem in the late fourth century explains 
this anointing in such a Christie manner, adding that the anoint¬ 
ing is “. . . the emblem of that wherewith Christ was anointed; 
and this was the Holy Spirit.” 

In the west, however, the initiatory rite regularly referred 
to as pneumatic remains baptism, the lavacrum regenerationis 
spiritus sancti, a phrase begun in John 3:5 and Titus 3:5, used 
in the bishop’s hand laying prayer in Apostolic Tradition, and 
continued in later western post-baptismal chrismation formulas 
both Roman and Galilean. 

Liturgical scholars have as the very heart of their discipline 
the reading of rites. This is what sometimes puts them in tension 
with some theologians, historians of doctrine, religious educa¬ 
tors, and hierarchs. For as Robert Taft has pointed out, reading 
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a rite is reading a structure, not a meaning. Meaning is malleable 
and fluctuating according to need and circumstance. But ritual 
structure is tough and resilient, and it tends to abide even as 
meanings assigned to it come and go. 

As a liturgical scholar I have long thought that the equivo¬ 
cations and confusions which surround the rite we know today 
as confirmation are due in large measure to our not being clear 
about the structure and genesis of the rite itself. Allow me then 
to su m marize my reading of the structure of this controverted 
rite, and to remark on its genesis. 


2. The Structural Hypothesis 

Five years ago a student of mine who was working on the 
early shape of the Liturgy of the Hours mentioned in a paper 
that he found Egeria’s fourth century account of liturgical dis¬ 
missals in Jerusalem remarkably similar in procedure to what 
Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition 21 says the bishop is to do for 
the newly baptized before they begin their first eucharist. I was 
thunderstruck because, although I had been over all these texts 
many times, I had never myself made this connection. Scales 
fell from my eyes, so to speak, and I began to see for the first 
time how numerous and important were the instances of dis¬ 
missal during the growth of the liturgy in both east and west 
for at least the first six centuries. The dismissals were a central 
part of liturgical protocol, the formal way by which whole 
services, and parts of services, ended. They were the seams 
between liturgical units; their effect was to cause the members 
of the liturgical assembly either in whole or in part to redeploy 
themselves inside the building or to leave it altogether, sometimes 
for another building where another service was soon to begin. 

Another thing I discovered was that scholars have never 
done a magisterial study of dismissals and their place in liturgical 
evolution. Dismissals have been treated tactically, more or less 
in passing, by Borella (1939), Jungmann in Missarum Solemnia 
(1949), Mohrmann (1958), and Gamber (1970). Their men¬ 
tion in the liturgical code of the Rule of Benedict 17 has drawn 
some inconclusive comment from Linderbauer (1922), McCann 
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(1952), Steidle (1957/1967), deVogue (1969), and de Bhald- 
raithe (1972).* This is slim bibliography indeed for a liturgical 
structure, the missa, which by synecdoche gives its name to 
offices, units of psalmody, and finally to the eucharist as a whole, 
“the Mass,” in the west. 

Analysis of the missa rite in both east and west reveals it 
to be a liturgy peculiar to the senior person present, done with 
prayer and hand laying. This structure is about as early as any 
other liturgical structure we know of, and it remains remarkably 
tough even to our own day; when modern bishops confirm, this 
is what they do. I find it first described in Apostolic Tradition 19 
(Botte 40), where catechumens after instruction are dismissed 
by their catechist, whether a cleric or layperson, by prayer and 
hand laying. I suggest that this structure may well represent an 
early liturgical instance of the late Jewish and early Christian 
instinct to “seal” or consummate a unit of worshipful activity 
with a final address of God in prayer and by physical contact 
with the presiding minister. The form would thus represent a 
liturgical sphragis or signaculum which completes a service of 
worship by word and action on the part of the senior person 
present. (It will be noticed that this liturgical sealing has nothing 
in common with Dix’s theological “seal of the covenant.”) 

The next reference to dismissals is in Canon 19 of the 
Council of Laodicea, which seems to have met sometime be¬ 
tween 345 and 365, over a century after Apostolic Tradition was 
first written, and about the time when the Verona translation 
was made. Here we read how the eucharistic service of the Word 
is to end: 

After the sermons of the bishops, the prayer for the 
catechumens is to be first made by itself; and after the 
catechumens have gone out, the prayer [is made] for 
those under penance; and after these have passed 
under the hand and departed, there should then be 
offered the . . . prayers of the faithful. 

We see once again the fundamental structure, now ending the 

♦References in full will be found in the bibliography section of my book, 
Confirmation: Origins and Reform (Pueblo Publ. Co., New York 1988). 
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eucharistic word service, of dismissing certain groups by prayer 
and coming under the presider’s hand. 

About a generation later, in the same general area of West 
Syria, the church order known as Apostolic Constitutions VIII 
reports the same structure at the same point, but now it is more 
detailed and elaborate. Dismissed are not only catechumens and 
penitents, but also senior catechumens, the “illuminated,” who 
will receive baptism at the next opportunity, and energumens, 
who seem to be those afflicted with seizures otherwise unexplain¬ 
able by physicians of the time. The dismissal structure now in¬ 
cludes the deacon, who leads a bidding-form of prayer for each 
group, concluding each time with a longish prayer for the group 
by the bishop, and a coming by members of each group to his 
hand as they leave the assembly. Prayer and hand laying remain 
the fundamental structure of dismissal. 

In 383 a western pilgrim, Egeria, kept Lent and Easter 
in Jerusalem, writing down everything she saw as a pious pilgrim 
to the Holy Places, apparently to share with her religious col¬ 
leagues once she returned to the west. She dwells on things in 
Jerusalem which she found different from what she knew at 
home—the splendid buildings, the mobile liturgies of the Holy 
City choked with tourists and pilgrims to the holy places, the 
Jerusalem practice of choosing pericopes from Scripture fitted 
to the liturgical place and time, and the litany-form of public 
prayer with its Kyrie eleision responses (screamed out madden¬ 
ingly by a choir of boys) and which Egeria has to translate for 
her western readers as misereri domini. But the dismissals, for 
which she already has a familiar Latin name, missa, she does 
not have to explain: due to the complexity of Jerusalem’s lenten 
and paschal liturgy, all she has to do is note the frequency with 
which missae conclude one liturgy and, often, introduce the 
assembly into another. She mentions such missae no less than 
seventy-two times; they are not something new in her liturgical 
experience, but in Jerusalem she encounters more of them than 
she did at home. They are always done by the bishop, often with 
a deacon’s assistance, by prayer and hand laying; if the bishop 
is absent from some liturgical service, he is sent for to come 
and perform its missa. 

Back in the west, where liturgies were apparently not so 
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complex or numerous as in the City of the Holy Places, the 
missa structure was known and used. Augustine mentions dis¬ 
missing catechumens after the sermon, and he complains twice 
of the time it took to dismiss long lines of penitents, apparently 
because each had to come individually to his hand. Cassian re¬ 
fers to missae in monastic office usage, and Bishop Cesarius of 
Arles complains about how many people (even clerics) left the 
Sunday liturgy after the sermon, apparently going out along 
with those catechumens who had just been dismissed, so that 
few were left to “complete the divine mysteries.” Ambrose in 
Milan mentions dismissing catechumens on Palm Sunday 385, 
and then goes on to use the term missa in a new way to refer to 
the whole eucharistic act: missam facere coepi. This synecdoche 
spreads during the fifth and sixth centuries as the original missa 
structure begins to fall into disuse due to the decline in numbers 
of catechumens, to abuses such as that about which Cesarius 
of Arles complains, to more private ways of dealing with peni¬ 
tents, and probably to the amount of time which dismissing whole 
groups of people individually within the liturgy required. 

In the greatest of the western monastic rules, the sixth 
century Rule of Benedict and its Doppelgdnger, the Rule of the 
Master, missae were used to end all the offices except vigils and 
lauds, and were the prerogative of the unordaiiied abbot. After 
concluding prayer, the monks individually came to the abbot’s 
hand as they left the oratory. It appears that this same structure 
was the way the abbot communicated his monks from the pre¬ 
sanctified gifts as well: after prayer and the kiss of peace, the 
monks came to the abbot’s hand, this time to receive the 
sacrament, and then left for the refectory, where the main meal 
of the day was served. Like the Apostolic Tradition’s catechist, 
and like the bishop in Laodicea, A postolic Constitutions, and in 
Egeria, the abbot’s special liturgy in his own monastic oratory 
was benedicere aut missas tenere—to end each service of monas¬ 
tic worship by performing its missa by prayer and hand laying. 

Finally, in some churches such as those of Constantinople, 
North Africa, Rome, and perhaps Egypt there developed a dis¬ 
missal of noncommunicants (in particular of penitents) just 
before communion and sometimes called the “prayer of inclina¬ 
tion” because the dismissed bowed their heads. This was said 
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by the bishop, and later came to be done with hands extended 
over the entire group, probably to save time on the verge of 
communion for those who would remain. (Taft thinks that the 
present communion-preparation prayer in the Byzantine Divine 
Liturgy, “We give you thanks, O invisible king,” which men¬ 
tions bowed heads, was such a “prayer of inclination” used 
originally to dismiss noncommunicants before communion.) 


3. A Baptismal Missa in Apostolic Tradition? 

With the foregoing sketch of dismissal structure and proto¬ 
col, we may now look at Apostolic Tradition 21, where what 
the bishop does after baptism and its presbyteral anointing is 
described. It is a liturgy proper to the bishop, and it is done 
with prayer and hand laying. In Apostolic Tradition’s rites of 
initiation, this episcopal liturgie propre appears to consummate 
in public what has already happened in camera (due to the 
required nudity of the candidates), namely, the water-bath of 
baptism and its messianic anointing by a presbyter as the neo¬ 
phytes came up wet and naked from the pool. Having been 
washed, anointed, and dressed, the neophytes are taken in to the 
assembly, the ecclesia, where a prayer service (perhaps the 
Easter vigil) has been in progress. Their entry stops the prayer 
service; the newly baptized are presented, still damp from the 
baptismal waters and fragrant with the perfumed oil of their 
anointing, with the bishop now publicly praying for them, laying 
hands on them, and signing them with the same oil a presbyter 
had anointed them with in baptism. This is the only thing 
Apostolic Tradition says the bishop does in the entire initiatory 
liturgy beyond consecrating the oils and presiding at the baptis¬ 
mal eucharist to follow. 

What is it that the bishop does for the neophytes at this 
precise point in the initiatory procedure? First, he publicly rati¬ 
fies that they have in fact been completely baptized by water and 
the presbyteral anointing—the lavacrum regenerationis Spiritis 
Sancti. To the extent that the bishop confirms anything or any¬ 
one, he confirms the neophytes’s baptism in public before the 
whole assembled church. Only then does he certify them to be 
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among the Faithful; only then does the entire assembly, now re¬ 
deployed to include the neophytes, proceed to consummate the 
eucharist with the prayers of the faithful, the kiss of peace, the 
eucharistic prayer, and communion. 

What in specific is it that the bishop does, his special liturgy, 
for the newly baptized? First, he says a petitionary prayer in the 
plural number for all the neophytes: 

Lord God, you have made them worthy to receive the 
remission of sins through the bath of regeneration of 
the Holy Spirit; 

send upon them your grace, that they may serve you 
according to your will; 

for to you is glory, to Father and Son with the Holy 
Spirit in the holy Church, both now and to the ages 
of ages. Amen. 

Then, pouring from his hand the same oil that was used 
for the post-baptismal anointing by the presbyter onto the 
neophyte’s head, the bishop lays his hand on the neophyte’s head, 
signs him or her with his thumb on the forehead with the cross 
and declares: 

I anoint you with holy oil in God the Father almighty 
and Christ Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 

Bishop and neoph 3 de then exchange for the first time the 
Christian kiss and greeting (Dominus tecum: Et cum spiritu 
tuo). The text concludes: “So let him do with each one. And 
then they shall pray together with all the people. They do not 
pray with the faithful until they have carried out these things. 
And when they have prayed, they shall give the Kiss of Peace.” 
The eucharistic prayer follows. 

What we see here is 1) prayer by the bishop for the neo¬ 
phytes as a group (Episcopus . . . invocet dicens . . .); 2) the 
bishop then lays his hand on the head of each neophyte (manum 
illis inponens . . .); 3) the bishop signs each neophyte on the 
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forehead (consignans in frontem); 4) the bishop then greets 
each neophyte with words and a kiss (offerat osculum et 
dicat . . .). This four-step sequence appears to be a rather care¬ 
fully crafted instance of a missa, an especially solemn one whose 
words and gestures refer both neophytes and the whole assembled 
church back to what had happened at baptism, bringing that 
event to term and ratifying it in public. With this completed, 
the eucharist may now begin. What the bishop does is not to 
introduce something pneumatically extraordinary into the initia¬ 
tory sequence, but to perform a rite which strengthens the bond 
between baptism by water and Spirit on the one hand, and the 
eucharist on the other (where the Spirit is prayed for to descend 
on the communicants in its fullness). It is simple, rather elegant, 
and quite in keeping with liturgical protocol of the time. It is 
the way neophytes get from the synaxis of their baptism to that 
of their first eucharist in the assembly of the faithful under the 
presidency of their bishop, undertaking there their priestly, be¬ 
cause baptismal, ministry “. , . giving you thanks because you 
have held us worthy to stand before you and minister to you,” as 
the anamnesis in Apostolic Tradition’s eucharistic prayer says. 


4. The Aftermath 

With only one small textual alteration, however, all this 
begins to change in late fourth or early fifth century Rome. In 
416 we find Pope Innocent I writing to Bishop Decentius of 
Gubbio: 

It belongs solely to the episcopal office that bishops 
consign and give the Paraclete Spirit. This is proved 
not only by ecclesiastical custom but also by that read¬ 
ing of the Acts of the Apostles which recounts how 
Peter and John were directed to give the Holy Spirit 
to the already baptized. 

Several things need to be said about this crucial text. 

First, Innocent knows the “ecclesiastical custom” peculiar 
to Apostolic Tradition 21 which associates prayer, hand laying, 
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and a second anointing in frontem exclusively with the bishop. 
This is the missa structure of liturgical protocol, as we have 
seen, the bishop’s liturgie propre. 

Second, Innocent feels it necessary to insist on episcopal 
prerogative here, probably because prebyters were beginning 
to intrude on the rite as the exclusivity of episcopal presidency 
at all liturgical services was breaking down or becoming impos¬ 
sible. At a time of great upset and disunion in the Church of 
Rome and in the west generally. Innocent is emphasizing a theme 
his successors will stress even more: one Church, one baptism, 
one bread, one cup, one bishop. 

Third, and most important for our concerns here. Innocent 
justifies episcopal exclusivity in the baptismal missa not only 
from “ecclesiastical custom” of liturgical protocol, but from the 
account in Acts 8 of the apostles Peter and John going to com¬ 
plete Philip’s baptism of the Samaritans by laying hands on 
them and giving them the Holy Spirit. Thus it is the bishop alone 
who can “supply” the Holy Spirit, the implication being that the 
coming of the Spirit upon the baptized must await the bishop’s 
intervention. 

This opens a breach in initiatory theology and procedure 
at the precise point where Apostolic Tradition’s baptismal missa 
had united initiatory theology and procedure most strongly by 
referring the Holy Spirit to the lavacrum regenerationis of bap¬ 
tism and its messianic anointing. It also suggests that by Inno¬ 
cent’s tune the bishop’s missa prayer given in the Verona palimp¬ 
sest had been altered into an epiclesis of the Holy Spirit, so as 
to read not “send upon them your grace,” but “pour upon them. 
Lord, your Holy Spirit, the Paraclete” (as the Gelasian formula 
of the eighth century reads). 

My conviction is that this alteration happened during the 
polemical uproar over the divinity of the Holy Spirit occasioned 
by semi-Arian Mecedonianism, settled at the second ecumenical 
council, that of I Constantinople in 381. Jerome, who worked in 
Rome for several years after the council (which he attended) 
and who knew Innocent before he became pope, criticizes the 
notion that “from the bishop alone proceeds the calling down 
of the Holy Spirit,” iind he makes a bit of ironic fun over the 
bishop “running around” {excurrat) to lay hands on the bap- 
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tized as “more to the honor of the priesthood than to the law of 
necessity.” Jerome thus seems to have detected the reasoning 
Innocent expresses and does not think very much of it. If any¬ 
thing, Jerome’s view of initiation seems to have more in com¬ 
mon with Apostolic Tradition than with Innocent. 

But Innocent’s view prevailed and came gradually to be 
adopted by other western churches—especially those in Gaul, 
which never originally had a baptismal missa. As Innocent’s rite 
of consignation and invoking the Holy Spirit was gradually ab¬ 
sorbed into Gallican initiatory procedure, the act was further 
separated from its immediate contact with baptism, until finally 
it was delayed for years after baptism in infancy due, as Dom 
Botte pointed out, to the infrequency with which Gallic bishops 
made their rural visitations. Medieval theologians found confir¬ 
mation in this state and constructed a theology for it which 
fitted the way it was used in northwestern Europe—quite apart 
from baptism, which was coming to be regarded more and more 
as the solemn exorcism of original sin designed for infants and 
administered quamprimum—prefeTahly, as an instruction of the 
Holy Office implied in the 1950’s, in hospitals. 


5. Reflections in View of the Roman Reform of 1971 

This last development of clinical baptism illustrates the 
liturgically and pastorally negative effect which Innocent’s sepa¬ 
ration of the Holy Spirit from baptism had finally produced in 
western consciousness—not only in aggrandizing the coming of 
the Holy Spirit at the bishop’s hands now long after baptism, 
but in the inevitable effect this aggrandizement was having on 
the west’s attitude about baptism itself and the relation to bap¬ 
tism of the eucharist. I have no time here to sp^ell out the details, 
only to suggest that the west’s consciousness of the close relation¬ 
ship of the stages of baptismal initiation into ecclesial faith is, 
and has been for many centuries, in practical and theoretical dis¬ 
array. The disarray results from our failure to be clear with our¬ 
selves concerning the role of confirmation in this procedure, a 
failure which is rooted in our being unable to account for and 
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come to terms with the origins of confirmation’s liturgical struc¬ 
ture. 

My hypothesis is that those origins had nothing to do with 
separating the Holy Spirit from baptism and giving it into the 
bishop’s exclusive gift, to be doled out whenever custom or the 
bishop’s schedule permitted. It was seen well prior to the Second 
Vatican Council, by Dom Botte and others, that to delay con¬ 
firmation into adolescence was of no help whatever in restoring 
an integral grasp of baptismal initiation into the eucharistic 
community of the church of the baptized faithful. 

Thus in the 1971 reform of confirmation, introduced by an 
apostolic constitution signed by Pope Paul VI, but written by 
Dom Botte, every effort was made to reunite confirmation with 
baptism. This intention produced an astonishingly radical reform 
of the rite of confirmation which has been too little remarked 
upon by theologians and pastors. Not only does the document 
not even mention Innocent’s line of argument or the homily 
attributed to Faustus of Riez, but it requires presbyters to con¬ 
firm adults and children of catechetical age whom they baptize 
in the bishop’s absence. To move confirmation as close to bap¬ 
tism as possible, the new Rite of Christian Initiation of Adults 
even omits the old postbaptismal messianic chrismation when 
adults and children of catechetical age are baptized, replacing it 
with confirmation. I regard the omission of the postbaptismal 
chrismation (a far more general and ancient structure in aU 
baptismal rites than confirmation) as regrettable, but it does get 
confirmation into intimate touch with baptism once more. It also 
reveals the ideology for confirmation’s reform contained in the 
apostolic constitution of Paul VI in 1971. 

I think that this ideology attempts to cut some knots mainly 
by bringing confirmation into line with Byzantine and other 
eastern practice. Although it retains the hand laying, the docu¬ 
ment emphasizes the anointing as the main sign of conferring 
the Holy Spirit, and adopts almost verbatim the Byzantine 
formula for doing so: Accipe Signaculum Doni Spiritus Sancti. 
This liturgical formula first appears in the eighth century Bar- 
barini Euchologion, and may be traced back to the explanation 
by Cyril of Jerusalem of the postbaptismal chrismation by a 
presbyter, as we have seen, but shorn of its messianism. 
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With this, the paradoxes and equivocations which have 
accompanied confirmation in the west since at least the fifth 
century are given a new twist and some new knots get tied. 
For reformed confirmation now bases itself no longer on the rite 
of episcopal prayer and hand laying we have traced back to the 
liturgical missa in Apostolic Tradition 21, but on the postbaptis- 
mal chrismation by a presbyter in eastern, especially Byzantine, 
usage. This chrismation, it will be noted, was never done by 
bishops but by presbyters, and still is in both east and west. In 
Byzantine use it seems to have become pneumatic between the 
fourth and eighth centuries; in Roman use it remains messianic, 
but the reform of 1971 leaves it only in the case of those bap¬ 
tized in infancy, where confirmation is not allowed to follow 
immediately. Thus in the Roman reform we have the anomaly 
of those baptized in infancy receiving the ancient messianic 
postbaptismal chrismation by a presbyter, while those baptized 
as older children or adults receive a pneumatic anointing, usually 
by a presbyter, and called by now rather equivocally “confirma¬ 
tion.” 

One applauds what is clearly the intent of the reform, 
namely, to put confirmation firmly back into its initiatory frame¬ 
work between baptism and first eucharist, where it may once 
again serve to unite baptism to eucharist and eucharist to bap¬ 
tism, thus restoring coherence to initiatory sequence. But one 
has reservations about the structural arguments advanced for 
doing this. Nothing has been “restored” so far as the rite itself 
is concerned. Rather, something new has been added from an¬ 
other liturgical system; although it faintly resembles confirma¬ 
tion, it really isn’t. The rite is changed; the meaning remains 
and seems to be what has finally caused the ritual change. Lex 
credendi legem statuat supplicandi: it is the law of belief which 
founds and constitutes the law of worship rather than the other 
way around, as Prosper of Aquitaine first enunciated the prin¬ 
ciple. 

Thus it is that confirmation, which originated in one litur¬ 
gical structure, the bishop’s solemn missa of neophytes from 
baptism into eucharist, has ended its tortuous history in another 
liturgical structure, the postbaptismal chrismation pneumaticized 
more byzantino, with theological and pastoral results which can 
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only for now be surmised. But one thing is clear, namely, that 
the messianic dimension in Roman initiation procedure, some¬ 
thing with the deepest roots in primitive Semitic Christian bap¬ 
tismal understanding, has narrowed. Yet this messianism is the 
bridge to an orthodox pneumatology, and it is the Holy Spirit 
alone who reveals this messiah to be the rabbi from Galilee we 
know as Jesus, the sole Anointed One of his Father. We cannot 
know the Father except we know the Son who is revealed in 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit. I wish I were more sure than I 
seem now to be that the reform of confirmation has enhanced 
these trinitarian relationships, so well stated by the Rite of 
Christian Initiation of Adults when it says in paragraph 34: 

According to the ancient practice maintained in the 
Roman liturgy, an adult is not to be baptized unless 
he receives confirmation immediately afterward, pro¬ 
vided no serious obstacles exist. This connection 
signifies the unity of the paschal mystery, the close 
connection [— necessitudd] between the mission of the 
Son and the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, and the 
joint celebration of the sacraments by which the Son 
and the Spirit come with the Father upon the baptized. 

Whether the 1971 reform of confirmation has in fact ac¬ 
complished this I must now leave to you and time to decide. 
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Reflections on Russian Liturgy 

A Retrospective on the Occasion of the Millennium* 


Paul Meyendorff 


As we celebrate the millennium of Christianity in the land 
of the Rus’, we might well begin with a quote from the 11th 
century Primary Chronicle, a document composed by monks 
of the celebrated Monastery of the Caves in Kiev. Here the 
chronicler describes Prince Vladimir’s search for a suitable faith 
for himself and his people. 

In the year 987, our monastic author tells us, Vladimir 
gathered his vassals and elders to discuss the selection of an 
appropriate religion. After consulting with them, he sent emis¬ 
saries to numerous countries to inquire about the ritual and 
worship of each. The emissaries went first to the Volga Bulgar¬ 
ians, who were Moslems. These they found to be disgraceful, 
sorrowful, and having “a dreadful stench.” Among the Germans, 
the ambassadors reported that they saw “no glory.” In Con¬ 
stantinople, the Russians were received with honor by both em¬ 
peror and patriarch. They were then taken to see the worship 
in Hagia Sophia, the cathedral church of the capital: 

.. . the Greeks led us to the edifices where they worship 
their God, and we knew not whether we were in heaven 
or on earth. For on earth there is no such splendor or 
such beauty, and we are at a loss how to describe it. 

We know only that God dwells there among men, and 
their service is fairer than the ceremonies of other na- 

*Text of lecture given on May 17, 1988, at the National Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C., at a symposium on the Millennium of Christianity in Rus’. 
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tions. For we cannot forget that beauty. Every man, 
after tasting something sweet, is afterward unwilling 
to accept that which is bitter, and therefore we cannot 
dwell longer here.^ 

The account is clearly legendary, but legends are often 
based on facts, and they certainly reveal how a people perceive 
the truth. In fact, Vladimir was precisely in a position of “shop¬ 
ping around” for an appropriate religion. During this same 
period, a number of nations surrounding the Kievan Principality 
made a similar decision. In 865, the Khazars, a Turkic-speaking 
people from Western Asia, to the South-East of Kiev, became 
Jewish. In 922, the Volga Bulgars to the East became Moslem. 
In 966, Prince Mishka of Poland accepted Western Christianity, 
as did the Kings of Denmark in 974 and of Norway in 995—all 
became Christian together with their entire nations. So Vladimir 
was doing nothing different than any of the nations which sur¬ 
rounded him. The choice of Byzantine Christianity was a natural 
one, as Kiev had close political, military, and commercial ties 
to Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine Empire. 

What is most interesting in this account, however, is the 
central role ascribed to worship, to liturgy. The Russians were 
converted not by theological arguments, not by dogmas, but by 
the splendor of Byzantine worship at Hagia Sophia, the “Great 
Church” of Constantinople. In the decades that followed the 
baptism of Vladimir, the Rus’ tried to recreate in their country 
the glory they witnessed in the Byzantine capital. In Kiev, a 
great cathedral dedicated to Holy Wisdom, Sophia, was built by 
Greek architects in 1037, and another in Novgorod in 1052. 
Greek iconographers came to decorate the new churches. The 
liturgy of the Russians, conducted in Slavonic, was patterned 
after the worship of the Great Church in Constantinople. Trans¬ 
lations of scripture and of the Greek service books were already 
available due to the efforts of the great missionaries, Cyril and 
Methodius, in Bulgaria a century earlier. From the very begin¬ 
ning, therefore, the Russians identified their faith with its 
external manifestations, its rites, its artistic expression. 

iR L. Cross, trans., in Serge A. Zenkovsky, ed., Medieval Russians EpicSt 
Chronicles, and Tales (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1963), pp. 67-8. 
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The Russians focused on the external forms because they 
were not prepared to comprehend the rich theological and 
philosophical synthesis of the Byzantine tradition. Their conver¬ 
sion in fact consisted only of mass baptism, and it was only in 
the centuries that followed that they began truly to assimilate 
Christianity. We find an analogous situation in the West with the 
conversion of the Germanic barbarians by Roman missionaries.’* 
What the Russians inherited from Constantinople was chiefly a 
liturgical tradition—a way of worshipping God, a way of perceiv¬ 
ing reality which involved all the senses as well as the mind. 
And it was precisely through this liturgical tradition that they 
later learned about their faith. There were no theological schools, 
no academic learning, not even Sunday schools (these were only 
inventions of a post-Reformation West, and their effectiveness 
in preserving Christianity is certainly open to question in our 
post-Christian age!). No, what the Russians had was the liturgy, 
in which they saw Christ coming to them through word, image, 
and sacrament. It was hardly accidental that the Greek word 
Orthodoxia was rendered in Russian as Pravoslavie, or “right- 
worship.” For the Russians, the liturgy was the source for their 
knowledge of God and the full expression of their faith. Thus, 
from the very beginning, the liturgy played a central role in the 
life of the Russian Church. 

This primary role held by the liturgy, however, was not a 
Russian innovation. From its origins, the Christian Church was 
liturgical. It was never sufficient simply to profess faith in Christ; 
this faith had to be realized in the context of a worshipping com¬ 
munity. In early apostolic times, scripture tells us, Christians 
both continued to attend the worship of the Temple and to gather 
together on the Lord’s Day to break bread. It was precisely in 
this liturgical gathering that the identity and unity of the church 
were proclaimed. In the words of St Paul: “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not a participation in the blood of Christ? 
The bread which we break, is it not a participation in the body 
of Christ? Because there is one bread, we who are many are one 
body, for we all partake of the same loaf” (1 Cor 10:16-17). 
This theme is further developed in 1 Cor 11, where the identity 

2For example, see the study by Jean Delumeau, Catholicism between 
Luther and Voltaire (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1977). 
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of the church with the eucharistic gathering is emphasized. 

The pre-Constantinian church continued to live through its 
liturgical assemblies. Christians continued to gather at least 
every Sunday, often at peril to their own lives. It was precisely 
their insistence on assembling for the eucharist which constituted 
a criminal act in the eyes of the Roman authorities and led to 
persecution and martyrdom.® The Christian assembly was a 
direct challenge to the official state cult and could therefore not 
be tolerated. Simply to believe in Christ was no crime. 

Significantly, the vast majority of the literature of the early 
and patristic period is liturgical in nature, consisting of commen¬ 
taries on scriptural passages which were read at the liturgy, of 
instructions on the ordering of the assembly, such as the various 
church orders, and later on liturgical prayers and hymnography. 
Even credal formulas were originally used in the context of 
baptismal celebrations. It was in the liturgy that Christians 
assembled to become the church, that they came to know the 
incarnate God and to participate in His very existence by sharing 
in His Body and Blood. It was also in the liturgy that they 
learned about the Christian faith. 

In the East, the liturgy continued to play this central role 
down through the centuries. The vernacular was always used, 
and this helped to keep the liturgy close to the people and 
preserved it from becoming overly clericalized. Popular partici¬ 
pation was the norm, both in the numerous processions of a 
highly stational liturgy and in the popular responses of anti- 
phonal singing. Scriptural material formed the core of the 
services, but an increasing amount of composed hymnody of 
monastic origin provided additional spiritual food for the faith¬ 
ful. An ever-developing yearly cycle of feasts and fasts ensured 
that Christians experienced first-hand their own passage from 
the old, fallen world to salvation in Christ. In short, the liturgy 
was, par excellence, the school of prayer, of spirituality, of 
theology, of Christian life. 

To say, therefore, that the Russians inherited only a litur¬ 
gical tradition is in fact to say a great deal. In the East, the 
liturgy was precisely the chief bearer of the tradition. Indeed, 

ssee Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, (London: Dacre Press, 
1945), pp. 141-155. 
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in the centuries following the Kievans’ baptism in the Dnieper 
River, Christianity was firmly implanted in Russia, primarily by 
means of the liturgy, and also aided by a flowering monasticism. 
As our chronicler tell us, the Russians took very quickly to the 
splendid forms of Byzantine worship. This liturgy not only pro¬ 
vided them with an experience of the divine, but it gave them a 
written language (Slavonic). Until the middle of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, exclusively liturgical books served as primers for young 
Russians learning to read and write. The liturgy also provided 
Russia with a sense of national identity and unity, much as the 
Book of Common Prayer did for the Church of England. During 
the centuries under Tartar occupation, it was only the church, as 
concretely realized in its liturgy, that preserved the identity and 
unity of the Russian people. 

Foreigners who visited Russia were amazed at how assidu¬ 
ously the people took to their worship. A typical description of 
Muscovite liturgy comes to us from a 17th century account by 
Paul of Aleppo. Paul, a deacon and son of Patriarch Makarios 
of Antioch, arrived in Moscow in 1655. Makarios was only one 
of many Eastern bishops in this period who came to Russia to 
seek financial aid and support from the Russian tsar, for nearly 
all the Orthodox Churches were then suffering under Turkish 
occupation. The young, Arabic deacon was charged with the 
task of keeping a detailed journal. This account contains perhaps 
the best eyewitness account of Russian life and piety in the 
17th century. Paul describes the services of Thursday of the 
fifth week of Lent; 

On the eve of penitential Thursday, the bells sounded 
at the fourth hour of the night [10 PM], and we went 
to the monastery church. They did not celebrate Com¬ 
pline, but began Matins directly. At the first kathisma 
[a section of the psalter, which is divided into 20 
kathismata] all the prostrations were done fully to the 
ground. The psalmist completed the first reading [of 
the psalter], and then they began the Canon of St 
Andrew of Crete, which consists of over 300 verses; 
and at each verse, the psalmist and everyone in attend¬ 
ance made three full prostrations—I counted that they 
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did over one thousand full prostrations. After the third 
and seventh odes [of the canon: a canon consists of 
nine odes] they read the life of Mary of Egypt. We left 
the church only after the eighth hour [2 AM], dying 
from exhaustion and from standing in the freezing 
cold. During this Lent we underwent with them tremen¬ 
dous suffering, imitating them against our will, espe¬ 
cially in our diet. We could find no food but gruel, 
which resembled cooked peas and beans, for they 
eat absolutely no butter during Lent. For this reason, 
we experienced a great, indescribable torment. We 
would have excused them if they had eaten not only 
fish, but even meat during Lent. . . Besides gruel, they 
have only salted cabbage and salted pickles . . . How 
often we sighed and pined for the food we have at 
home, and we swore a great oath that we would never 
again complain about Lent! For God knows that the 
food we eat at home during Lent does not even exist 
here during Easter and fast-free seasons. Except for 
meat, fish, and kvas [a Russian beer], these people 
know nothing—without any doubt, they are truly 
saints.. .* 

Medieval Russia indeed resembled nothing more than a 
large monastery. All levels of society participated in the feasts 
and the fasts—during fasting periods, meat and fish stores closed, 
taverns were sealed shut until the Wednesday after Easter, every¬ 
one went to church. Paul of Aleppo is amazed at the piety of 
even the tsar: 

On each day which has a commemoration of a saint 
in whose honor there is a church in this city—and 
there are enough churches named after saints and feast- 
days for the whole year, and even more—he has the 
custom ... of going to the respective church. He even 
walks there, not wishing to ride out of respect and 

^G. Murkos, trans., Puteshestvie antiokhiiskago patriarkha Makariia v 
Rossiiu V polovine XVU veka, opisannoe ego synom, arkhidiakonom Pavlom 
Aleppskim, in Chteniia v Imperatorskom Obshchestve Istorii i Drevnostei 
Rossiiskikh 1898 (3) pt. 3, 168-169. 
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love for them. He stands from the beginning of the 
service to the end, just as any other person, and 
constantly prostrates himself before the icon of the 
saint of the day, striking his forehead against the 
ground with tears and lamentation. This is how he acts 
in the presence of the people. And inside his palace, 
we are told, he and the empress lead a way of life 
higher even than the saints, with constant vigils and 
prayers in their churches lasting entire nights. What 
we have said here is but a small fraction of what we 
have heard about the tsar and seen with our own eyes.® 

This extreme piety among the upper classes, however, was not 
to survive much past Alexis’ own time. His son, Peter the Great, 
inaugurated an era where the aristocracy grew increasingly 
Westernized and secularized. But among the populace, this type 
of piety survives to our own day. 

The 17th century also witnessed what was perhaps the 
most tragic event in the history of the Russian Church, the schism 
of the Old-Believers. Fully one third, and arguably the best 
elements, of the Russian Church split off. The spark which 
touched oft this cataclysm was, not surprisingly, a debate over 
a liturgical reform promulgated during Alexis’ reign by Patriarch 
Nikon of Moscow.® The Old-Believers rejected the reformed 
liturgical books, which they considered to be full of heresies, and 
the resulting schism continues to this day. 

Nikon’s “reform,” as it is called, is hardly worthy of the 
name. An overwhelming majority of the liturgical changes were 
only rubrical or stylistic. In fact, the reform consisted of nothing 
more than bringing Russian practice in line with contemporary 
Greek usage, and of updating the Slavonic text in accordance 
with current grammatical idiom. A Greek Euchologion published 
in Venice in 1602 served as the basis for the reform. Educated 
Greeks and Ukrainians translated and edited the new books. 
The most significant textual changes appear in the entrance 
prayers recited silently by the clergy as they enter the church 

5/6W., p. 94. 

^On the subject of Nikon’s reform, see my dissertation, The liturgical 
Reforms of Nikon (publication forthcoming by SVS Press). 
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before the liturgy, in the commemorations at the prothesis (or 
preparatory) rite and the Great Entrance, and in the formulas 
which are recited at the deposition of the gifts on the altar after 
the Great Entrance. All of these are secondary rites, forming 
the latest accretions to the Byzantine liturgy. But the most im¬ 
portant change, which came to be symbolic for the entire reform, 
is in the manner of holding the fingers for the sign of the cross. 
Formerly, the Russians used two digits, the index and middle 
fingers, to cross themselves—holding their hand just as Christ 
holds his to bless the people on most Byzantine and Russian 
icons. Now they were ordered to hold three fingers together in 
crossing themselves, again in accordance with contemporary 
Greek usage (the Greeks had themselves abandoned the two¬ 
fingered sign of the cross around the 13th century). All these 
changes hardly strike the modern mind as significant, yet many 
of us can still remember the sharp debates spawned by the 
introduction of the new Roman rites in the Catholic Church, or 
of the new Book of Common Prayer in the Anglican Communion. 

Liturgical change, however, was nothing new in Russia. 
The Russians had received a liturgical tradition from the Greeks, 
a tradition which never ceased developing and changing. In the 
13-14th centuries, for example, after the sack of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders in 1204, the Greeks switched from the “Studite 
Typikon” to the Palestinian “Typikon of St Sabas,” because of 
its relative simplicity and thus greater adaptability. A century 
later, in the 14th and early 15th centuries, the Russians followed 
suit under the leadership of Cyprian, the Metropolitan of Kiev.'^ 
None of this caused any difficulty. Between the 14th and 16th 
centuries, Greek practice continued to evolve, until the invention 
of the printing press and the subsequent printing of liturgical 
books effectively halted development and brought standardiza¬ 
tion. The Russians, always more conservative than the Greeks in 
matters of liturgy, kept closely to the customs they had adopted 
during the reform of Cyprian. Thus, by the 16th century, there 

^See Miguel Arranz, “Les grandes Stapes de la liturgie byzantine; Pales¬ 
tine—^Byzance—Russie,” in Liturgie de I’eglise particuMre et liturgie de 
I’eglise universelle (Conferences Saint-Serge, 1975 = Bibliotheca "Ephemerides 
Liturgicae,” Subsidia, 7) Rome: Edizioni Liturgiche, 1976), pp. 43-72; and 
I.D. Mansvetov, Mitropolit Kiprian v ego liturgicheskoi deiatel'nosti (Moscow, 
1882). 
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were again minor differences in practice—chiefly, as we have 
seen, in secondary rites—between the Greeks and the Russians.* 
Now, for the first time, these differences became an issue. 

Several events took place in the 15th century which shook 
the Russians’ trust of the Greeks. First came the promulgation 
of union with the Roman Catholic Church at the Council of 
Ferrara-Florence in 1438-39. The Russians rejected this union, 
which they viewed as a capitulation to the Roman Church. On 
the theological level, that perception was quite accurate. With the 
Turks on their doorstep, most Greeks were willing to pay any 
price for the support of the Pope and the Western kingdoms. 
Isidore, the Greek-born Metropolitan of Kiev who represented 
the Russian Church at the council, was imprisoned upon his 
return and was soon allowed to escape to Rome, where he fin¬ 
ished his days as a cardinal of the Roman Church. The Greeks 
never received the hoped-for support against the Turks, and 
in 1453 Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Empire. The Russ¬ 
ians saw this as God’s punishment of the Greeks for their betrayal 
of the faith. From this point, the Russian Church declared its 
ecclesiastical independence from the Byzantine Church and 
began to appoint its own bishops. 

Very soon after, the ideology of “Moscow, the Third 
Rome” developed and gained currency in Russia. According to 
this view, which was first formulated by the Russian monk 
Philotheos, the first Rome, then the second Rome (Constantin¬ 
ople) had fallen into heresy. Moscow was now the new, third 
Rome. And in fact the emerging Muscovite Empire was the sole 
remaining Orthodox empire—all the others were rapidly succumb¬ 
ing to the Turkish onslaught. Other events supported this view. 
In 1472, Ivan III married Sophia Paleologos, niece of the last 
Byzantine emperor. He began to call himself “tsar” (Caesar) 
and to use the double-headed eagle, the former imperial insignia. 
Foreign Orthodox prelates, increasingly dependent on Moscow 
for financial support and hoping that the tsar would free them 
from the Turkish yoke, encouraged these Russian pretensions. 

^On this period, see the studies by A. A. Dmitrievskii, “Bogosluzhenie v 
russkoi tserkvi za pervye piat’ vekov,” Pravoslavnyi Sobesednik 1882(1) 138- 
166, 252-296; 1882(2) 346-373; 1882(3) 149-167, 372-394; 1883(2) 345-374; 
1883(3) 198-229, 470-485; and Bogosluzhenie v russkoi tserkvi v XVI veke 
(Kazan, 1884). 
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Typical is the speech made by Patriarch Paisios of Jerusalem 
when he was received by Tsar Alexis in 1649: 

The most-holy Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit- 
one kingdom and lordship, will bless your sovereign 
kingdom, and may it magnify you higher than all rulers 
and manifest you as the victor and conqueror over all 
visible and invisible enemies, just as both ancient and 
new rulers—King David, King Hezekiah, and the great 
Emperor Constantine. May it strengthen you and 
multiply your years to a great age. May it grant you 
successfully to assume the most high throne of the 
great Emperor Constantine, your forefather, so that 
you wiD deliver the multitude of pious and Orthodox 
Christians, from impious hands, from the wild beasts 
who devour them mercilessly. May you be the new 
Moses, may you free us from captivity as he freed 
the sons of Israel from the hands of the pharaoh with a 
staff, the symbol of the righteous, life-giving cross . . .® 

Paul of Aleppo reports one encounter of Tsar Alexis with a 
group of Greek merchants. The tsar asks them to entreat their 
bishops, priests, and monks to pray for him, so that he might be 
strengthened. 

Then, spilling copious tears, he said to the officials of 
his government: “My heart is broken over the enslave¬ 
ment of those poor people who are under the power 
of enemies of the faith. God—may his name be glori¬ 
fied!—will call me to account for them at the day of 
judgement, because, having the possibility to free them, 

I neglect it. . . And I have taken on myself the obliga¬ 
tion that, if it will be pleasing to God, I will sacrifice 
my army, my treasury, and even spUl my own blood 
for the s^e of liberating them.“ 


Ki^ited by N. F. Kapterev, Snosheniia lerusalimskikh patriarkhov s russkim 
praviteVstvom s poloviny XVI do kontsa XVIII stoletiia (= Pravoslavnyi 
Palestinskii Sbornik 43, vol. 15) (St. Petersburg, 1895), p. 137. 
loOp. ciU 1898(4) pt 2, 170-171. 
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Domestic problems, constant wars with neighboring countries, 
particularly Poland and Sweden, prevented any such project 
from becoming reality. 

Tsar Alexis, his closest advisors, as well as Patriarch Nikon, 
all shared this ideal of forging a new, Eastern Christian empire 
with Moscow at its center. A necessary part of this program 
was to change the prevalent Russian belief that the Greeks 
were not fully Orthodox. So strong was this mistrust on the part 
of the populace that Greek clergy were not permitted to cele¬ 
brate hturgy in Moscow. Monks who fled from Turkish-domin¬ 
ated areas and resettled in Moscow were often sent to monasteries 
under guard “for the correction of their faith”—there they learned 
“true Russian piety,” how to pray, how to fast, how to cross 
themselves. The chief evidence of their heresy was that their 
liturgical customs differed from those of the Russians. Because 
the Russians had long identified liturgical practices, even the 
most minute rubrics, with dogma—and since the Greeks had 
evidently betrayed their Orthodoxy at Florence, as shown by 
the divine retribution that ensued with the fall of Constantinople 
—then differences in liturgical practice could only mean further 
confirmation of Greek heresy. For the Russians had preserved 
the true faith (“Pravoslavie”—right worship). The Greeks, on 
the other hand, had lost the true faith, they no longer worshipped 
properly. 

The tsar and his advisers, however, did not share this 
general perception. If their plans were to succeed, the distrust 
must be put aside. The way to accomplish this was to bring 
Russian and Greek practice back together. So the liturgical re¬ 
form was launched, and Nikon, a popular figure and capable ad¬ 
ministrator, was selected patriarch to implement it. But then 
the project went awry. While the reform was billed as a return 
to ancient Greek and Slavic practice (liturgical scholarship did 
not exist in those days), it was in fact nothing but the transposi¬ 
tion of contemporary Greek practice onto Russian soil. The 
opponents of the reform saw this as a condemnation of the 
Russian faith, and thus as apostasy. They were well aware that 
the reform was based on Greek books printed in Venice, which 
they considered to be corrupt. The involvement of Western- 
educated Greek and Ukrainian editors further compromised the 
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reform in Russian eyes. Nikon’s highhandedness, ruthlessness, 
and intransigence alienated many. The resulting schism was 
formalized when, in 1667, a council in Moscow, with several 
Eastern patriarchs in attendance, confirmed the new books and 
practices and condemned the Old-Believers. 

In many respects, the position of the Old-Believers was 
analogous to that of many fundamentalist Christians today. 
Rather than placing absolute faith in the inerrancy of scripture, 
the Old-Believers identified the smallest rubrical details with 
dogma. In negotiations with leaders of the Old-Believers before 
the 1667 Council, Tsar Alexis was willing to allow them to con¬ 
tinue using their old books, as long as they ceased condemning 
the new books as heretical. Only after they refused to accept 
this were they formally condemned. In ratifying the new edition 
of the Sluzhebnik, or euchology, the 1667 Council decreed: “Let 
them print it thus in the future, and let no one dare add, remove, 
or change anything from now on. And even if an angel should 
say anything different, do not believe him.”“ And indeed the 
Nikonian liturgical books are in use in Russia and the Slavic 
churches, virtually unchanged to our own day. 

Only in the 20th century was the subject of liturgical reform 
again brought up in Russia. In the context of preparations for 
a council at the beginning of this century, many bishops proposed 
changes in the liturgy, including the dropping of Church Slavonic 
in favor of Russian, the elimination of certain litanies, and the 
recitation of the eucharistic prayer aloud (it has been read 
silently since the 6th century). The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
intervened, and these proposals were never brought to fruition. 
Efforts in recent years to introduce the use of Russian in the 
liturgy, at least for the reading of scripture, have been suppressed 
by the government, which does not want religious worship made 
more accessible to the people—but there is also a significant 
conservative element within the church which fears any change 
at aU. 

With the advent of the Revolution and the subsequent decree 
of the Separation of Church and State in 1918, the activity of 
the church was almost totally curtailed. Church schools were 

L Subbotin, ed., Deianiia moskovskago sobora 1666-1667 gg., 2nd 
ed. (Moscow, 1893) (reprint: Westmead, England: Gregg Inti., 1969), ff. 
I5v-16. 
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forbidden. The teaching of religion in schools was banned. 
Churches were stripped of property, possessions, as well as legal 
rights. Church-sponsored missionary and charitable work was 
prohibited. The only right granted the church was the free 
practice of religious rites, and even this was severely limited— 
the church was left with only its liturgy! But the liturgy, for the 
Orthodox in general and even more so for the Russians, is the 
one indispensable condition for the very existence of the church. 
Through the liturgy, the church is concretely realized, its union 
with Christ affirmed, the gospel message proclaimed. Had the 
Russian Church been given a choice in the matter, it too would 
have selected to keep the liturgy before anything else. 

That the church was able to survive at all in the period 
leading up to the Second World War is a miracle. In the period 
between 1918 and 1939, about 42,000 Orthodox clergy were 
killed. By 1941, there were only 3,000 officially active clergy, 
as compared to 60,000 in 1930. By 1939, 97.5% of churches 
open in 1920 were closed: Moscow had 600 churches in 1920, 
less than 15 in 1939; Leningrad went from 300 to 5; and the 
situation in the provinces was even worse.^* Odessa, a city of a 
half-million people, is a case in point: 

The situation was so desperate that a city of half a 
million residents like Odessa had only one church still 
open but no permanent priest. The functioning church 
represented Stalin’s concession to the great oculist, the 
practicing believer Academician Filatov, who treated 
Stalin’s eyes and, in return, had asked to have at least 
one church preserved in the city. The church stayed 
open and, each Sunday at first, and later just at Easter, 
a priest would show up from a crowd of believers and 
celebrate the liturgy, only to disappear in the NKVD 
dungeons the following day. After all the priests who 
dared martyrdom had disappeared, there remained a 
few deacons who could perform the whole rite except 
for the eucharist, until they likewise disappeared. These 
were replaced by psalmists, who would also be liqui- 

i^Dimitry Pospielovsky, The Russian Church under the Soviet Regime^ 
1917-1982, vol. 1 (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), 
pp. 163-179. 
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dated. In the last few months before the German attack 

there remained only laymen who prayed the best they 

could in the church.^® 

But as long as the liturgy could be celebrated, the church was 
able to survive. 

Christians in the Soviet Union find themselves in a position 
remarkably similar to that which existed before the Peace of 
Constantine. While the severity of persecutions has greatly 
diminished since the days of Stalin, persons who openly proclaim 
themselves to be Christian, who openly attend church, put them¬ 
selves at risk. Young people risk being denied admission to the 
university. Workers in responsible positions become objects of 
public scorn and risk losing their jobs. Party members risk 
expulsion and the consequent loss of the many extra privileges 
that come with membership in the Communist Party. This ex¬ 
plains why, at least until the last decade, old women comprised 
the vast majority of church-goers, for they had little to lose. Yet 
it was these women, these babushki, who preserved the church. 
It was they who made sure that their grandchildren were bap¬ 
tized, often in secret and without the knowledge of the children’s 
own parents. It was they who provided religious education in the 
home. Remarkably, over 50% of children born in Russia are 
still baptized.^^ 

Despite all the obstacles to religious practice in Russia, 
there has been a strong resurgence during the last decade. 
More and more young people, especially intellectuals, are at¬ 
tending church. Churches are packed with both believers and 
the merely curious. As was the case a thousand years ago, it is 
through the liturgy that the many newcomers are coming into 
contact with Christianity. Through these splendid rites, per¬ 
formed with such love and care, these newcomers are drawn 
into a new and different world where they can experience Christ’s 
presence among his people, the Church. 


p. 175. 

M/6W., vol. 2, pp. 454-457. 
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The Answer to Paul Asen of Gregory Palamas: 
A Fourteenth Century Apology for the One, 
Grand and Angelic Schema 


Peter J. Hatlie 


With his Answer to Paul Asen (ca. 1334), Gregory Pala¬ 
mas, monk and future archbishop of Thessaloniki, entered into 
an age-old debate about whether the monastic vocation should 
properly be divided into offices {schemata), or whether it should 
be treated as one continuous and lifelong office.' The topic had 
drawn much attention over the years, and from the seventh cen¬ 
tury onward reputable church and monastic authorities could 
be found to justify either position. By Gregory’s age, however, 
the practice of dividing the monastic office into hierarchical 
degrees—rasophoratus, small schema and grand schema—had 
long held precedence in monastic circles, so much so that specific 
rites of initiation, garments and codes of behavior accompanied 
each stage.® Thus it is somewhat remarkable that Gregory, in 

^According to this chronology, established by John Meyendorff, A Study 
of Gregory Palamas, trans. by George Lawrence (Crestwood, New York: 
1974, 2nd edition), p. 39, Gregory was thirty eight years old, and still a monk 
in residence at St Sabbas on Mount Athos. He did not assume the archbishop’s 
see in Thessaloniki until 1347, some thirteen years after the composition of 
this letter. 

2The historiography on these developments is extensive, though few 
studies have appeared in recent years. For exhaustive bibliographies, see esp. 
P.C. De Meester, De monachico status juxta disciplinam byzantinam (Vatican 
City: 1942) pp. xvii-xxxix; and M. Wawryk, Initiatio monastica in liturgica 
byzantina officiorum schematis monastici magni et parvi necnon rasophoratus 
exordia et evolutio (Rome: Orientalia Christiana Analecta 180, 1968), pp. 
xix-xxi. The most important contributions to the historiography include, Inno- 
kentii. Exarch of Georgia, Postrizhenie v monashesto (Vilna: 1899); N. 
Palmov, Postrizhenie v monashesto (Kiev: 1914); N, F. Robinson, Monas- 
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effect turning back the clock, should offer such unequivocal 
advice to Asen: He flatly disapproves of the practice of multiple 
schemata, because it is a modern invention lacking both a sound 
theological foundation in the Fathers and any practical utility 
for contemporary monks. 

Gregory’s defense of the one schema on the basis of patristic 
authority was fundamentally well-founded. For a number of 
ancient fathers condoned the practice, even if their support 
could be enlisted only by implication of their actions and words. 
Unfortunately, modern scholars have been unable to uncover 
the very earliest uses of a schema to distinguish ascetics from 
other lay Christians, although the broad lines of its origins and 
development are well known. It is likely that the practice of one 
schema predominated until the early fifth century. In the desert 
communities of Egypt and Syria, rudimentary rites of initiation, 
including tonsure and vows of renunciation, were administered 
once and forever. The monastic profession was widely regarded 
as a second baptism, and monastic initiation ceremonies were 
based upon the symbols of renunciation and rebirth found in 
Acts.^ The earliest monastic legislation, that of Pachomius and 
Cassian, also accepts the principle of one unified profession. 
Although these fathers do not formally address the issue of 

ticism in the Orthodox Church (London: 1915; reprint New York: 1971); 
P. C. De Meester, '‘Le rasophorat dans le monachisme byzantin; ses origines 
ses developments, sa signification,” Recueil dedie d, la mimoire du Professeur 
Nikov (Sofia: 1939) pp. 323-332; De Meester, De monachico statu juxta 
disciplinam byzantinam (Vatican City: 1942); De Meester, Rituale benedi- 
zionale byzantino (Rome 1930); P. Gobillot, “Sur la tonsure chretienne et 
ses pretendues origines paiennes,” Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique 21 (1925) pp. 
399-454; C. Boch, “Tonsure monastique et tonsure cl^ricale,” Revue de droit 
canonique 2 (1952) 373-406; R. Janin, Les iglises orientates et les rites orien- 
taux (Paris: 1956, 4th edition); P. Raffin, “Les rituels orientaux de la pro¬ 
fession monastique,” Spiritualite orientate 4 (Le Saulchoir: 1966); and esp. 
M. Wawryk, Initiatio monastica in liturgica byzantine officiorum schematis 
monastici magni et parvi necnon rasophoratus exordia et evolution (Rome 
1968). 

^Boch, op. cit. pp, 383-4, J. H. Miller, Fundamentals of the Liturgy 
(Notre Dame: 1960) p. 497. See also, E, E. Malone, The Monk and the 
Martyr: the monk as the successor of the martyr (Washington, D.C.: 1950) 
pp. 113-22, who draws parallels between ancient baptismal rites and induction 
ceremonies of the Roman army. As soldiers par excellence, “soldiers of Christ,” 
the earliest desert monks saw little harm in incorporating military motifs in 
initiation ceremonies. For St Jerome’s views about monastic initiation cere¬ 
monies, see Wawryk, op. cit., p. 23. 
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schema or ceremony, their insistence upon the proper screening 
of all candidates, and upon like professions and renunciations 
from all, suggests that the initial monastic vocation was final.^ 
Similarly, the monastic precepts of St Basil of Caesarea stipulate 
that prospective monks be subjected to serious questions about 
their vocation and a waiting period before taking vows, but once 
inducted all monks abide by the same standards and accept 
the same renunciations.® Indeed the success of Basil’s coenobitic 
communities virtually depended upon an absolute equality be¬ 
tween monks. 

Even given this consensus of the early fathers, what Gregory 
and like reformers could not easily dismiss was the fact that, in 
the generations following, the practice of multiple schemata took 
root and gained wide currency. Moreover, the evolution of a 
reasonably consistent system of initiation rites, garments and 
vows by the end of the seventh century had given such innova¬ 
tions an air of authority. Historians disagree about the exact 
dating and reasons behind the first instance of a divided schema. 
Most agree that it was introduced in the first half of the fifth 
century, particularly in coenobitic communities where the private 
spiritual aspirations of a few monks required that they adopt a 
different standard of life. Here the small schema came to apply 
to those monks who remained in full community, while mature 
monks, rigorous ascetics and hermits adopted the grand schema.^ 
Other historians indicate that the single schema became divided 
when, partly from external pressures though chiefly by their own 
initiative, monastic communities began to forstall entrance into 
their ranks by prescribing a probationary period for prospective 
candidates. In his Novella V of 535, Justinian himself prescribed 
a three year waiting period before laypersons could become bona 
fide members of the monastic life, during which time they were 
forbidden to wear monastic habits or take solemn vows. Ac¬ 
cordingly, monastic leaders developed an intermediate schema 

^On the desert fathers in general, see Malone, op. cit, pp. 125-30. For 
Pachomius and Cassian, see Wawryk, op, cit. pp. 40-48. 

^Wawryk, op. cit., p. 51, 62. However, Malone, op. cit., p. 127, remarks 
that Basil was the first to clarify and elaborate upon the different types of 
monastic commitment—i.e. apotage (renunciation) and syntage (profession 
or obedience). 

®Palmov, op, cit., pp. 68-72; RafRn, op. cit., p. 30. 
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whose VOWS and standards of life suited these candidates. But 
it was not until the eighth century that this state was fully recog¬ 
nized as the small schemaJ On the basis of other sources, how¬ 
ever, it is certain that the dual schema was introduced much 
earlier in some regions, Coptic initiation rites, for example, 
suggest a distinction between monks with superior ascetical gifts 
and other monks as early as the middle fifth century.® Moreover, 
by the early seventh century monastic authorities such as George 
Chozibites (d. 625) and John Moschos (d. 619), besides 
advocating a certain probationary period for monastic candi¬ 
dates, had also come out in favor of the principle of hierarchies 
within the monastic life.® Questions of precise origins and 
chronology aside, therefore, the interval between the fifth and 
seventh centuries witnessed a growing recognition of de facto 
hierarchies or distinctive states of life within the general voca¬ 
tion of monks. In view of these developments, it is not surprising 
to find that the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
which also originate during this period, should pay such special 
attention to the subject of human and monastic hierarchies.'® 
Beginning in the eighth century, explicit references to the 
dual schema appear regularly in hagiographic literature and 
liturgical rubrics. The very nature of these monastic vitae, by 
far the most popular literature of the age, undoubtedly rein- 

^Robinson, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

®M. Evetts, “Le rite copte de la prise d’habit et de la profession religieuse,” 
Revue de 1* orient chretien 10 (1906); Innokentii, op. cit., pp. 111-13; De 
Meester, op. cit. (1942), p. 82; Wawryk, op. cit, p. 30. 

^Wawryk, op. cit, p. 71. 

i^Malonc, op. cit., pp. 122-23; Wawryk, op. cit., pp. 24-5, 55-67 passim, 
credits Dionysius with synthesizing, documenting and thus popularizing al¬ 
ready established customs of monastic initiation and profession. His concept 
of the monastic life as a mysterion was later adopted by Theodore the Studite. 
His notion of three human hierarchies—catechumen, believer and monk— 
together with his directives about monastic initiation rituals, vows and garments 
were also influential upon future generations. According to Wawryk, Dionysius’ 
collection of ideas and precepts became the virtual handbook of monastic 
initiation rites for future generations. See for example, PG 3, cols. 533a-b 
and 536b. For the role of Theodore of Tarsus and Dionysius in transmitting 
initiation rites to the West, see the comments of Smith in, “De tonsura 
clericorum,” Appendix ad omnia venrabiles Bedae opera, PL 95, p. 331d-332a. 
For Dionysius’ influence on Theodore of Studios, see A. P. Dobroklonskii, 
Pred, Theodore*, Ispovednik* i Igumen* Studiiskii, i chast* (Odessa: 1913) 
pp. 446ff. 
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forced and further spread the custom. Their widespread appeal 
and influence may also partly explain incipient criticisms of the 
divided schema which monastic conservatives raise toward the 
end of the century. The vita of Stephen Thaumatourgos (d. 794) 
states that he received one schema at age nine, then the grand 
schema at age twenty-four. Stephen’s promotion was a recogni¬ 
tion of his coming of age, both as a man and as a monk.“ St 
Hilarion the Junior (d. ca. 775-84) is also credited with receiv¬ 
ing the grand schema, though in his case later in life, and in 
succeeding centuries numerous vitae report their hero’s rites of 
passage.'^ The rites themselves were apparently still in the making 
throughout the eighth century. The vita of Stephen indicates 
that he adopted the grand schema without being tonsured, which 
points to the persistence of regional as well as inter-monastic 
differences in initiation ceremonies. On the other hand, Eucho- 
logia of the eighth and tenth centuries respectively—Cod. Vatican 
Barberini graeca 336 and Cod. Porphyrias Uspensky—suggest 
that more standardized initiation ceremonies were emerging. 
Among the most ancient of monastic rubrics, these sources not 
only prescribe an elaborate schedule of orations and solemn 
liturgical gestures to ordain a monk’s initiation, but they also 
specify separate rites of initiation for each of the two schemata.^^ 
Coincident with this formal recognition of two formal schemata, 
moreover, it appears that a third de facto distinction followed— 
the rasophoratus—v/hose initial inception may be dated as early 
as the eighth century. Clear references to liturgical rites for 

^Ucta ss. juli, III (1732) 531-613; G. Garitte (ed.)> “Le d6but de la 
Vie de S. Etienne le Sabaite retrouve en arabe au Sinai,” Analecta Bollandiana 
77 (1959) 531-61; cf. Wawryk, op. cit., p. 82. 

i^See note in Acta ss.y junii, I, 411a; Cod. Rescr. vatic. 984, saec ix, foL 
203V-206; Cf. also Wawryk, op. cit., pp. 83-4, who cites the cases of Euthymius 
the Junior (d. 898), Luke the Junior (d. 953), Symeon the New Theologian 
(d. 1022), and Donatus the Confessor (d. 953). See also n. 18 below. 

ispor printed editions of these mss., cf. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, /: Eastern Liturgies, (Oxford: 1896) and N. Krasnosel’- 
tsev, Materiali dlya istorii chinoposledovniya liturgii sv, Ioanna Zlatoousta 
(Kazan: 1889; 2nd ed. 1896). For scholarly studies, see A. Strittmatter, “The 
‘Barberinum S. Marci’ of Jacques Goar,” Ephemerides Liturgicae 47 (1933) 
329-67 and A. Jacob, “L’Euchologue de Porphyre Uspenski Cod. Leningr. 
gr. 226 (Xe siecle),” Le Museon 78 (1965) pp. 173-214, For a discussion 
about their place in the evolution of monastic initiation rites, see RafRn, op. 
cit, pp. 30-1; De Meester, op. cit (1942), p. 82; Wawryk, op. cit, pp, 107ff. 
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rasophores, however, do not appear until at least the eleventh 
century.^^ 

Novelties, incongruities, hazardous detours from sound 
patristic canons: this is how Theodore of Studios assessed these 
developments toward the end of the eighth century. Apart from 
his commitment to monastic reforms in accordance with ancient 
authorities, Theodore also appreciated the very principles of 
order, conformity and uniformity which had been lacking in 
recent monastic history, so it was imperative for him to take a 
firm stand against the dual schemata. Thus on practical as well 
as theological grounds, he argues that he is opposed to divided 
schemata because, “the schema is one just as also baptism is 
one, as the holy Fathers expressed it.”^® In generations that 
followed, other prominent authorities agreed. There is no reason 
to doubt that the new hegumenos at Studios, the monk Nicholas, 
implemented his predecessor’s orders. Indeed until about the 
mid-eleventh century, the Studites seem to have retaind the 
practice of only one schema.^^ Outside of Studios and sometime 
later, the famous monk and philosopher Nicephoros Blemmydes 
(d. 1272), disturbed by the heterodoxy in the Churches practices, 
supported reform in charging that the dual schema contraverted 

iflbid., p. 229-250. 

i^Migne, PG 99, col. 1820c. The entire text, found in his Testament, 
item 12, read: “ou 5oiTi(;, 5'n:£p Xeyouol ^iKpov oxfjlia, etzeitcx 6c; [lEya, 
"Ev ydp TO 6aTT8p Kal t6 pcxTiTio^a Ka06c; ol dyioi FlaTspcq 

iXPn^ocvTO.” See also similar remarks in his letter to the monk Nicholas, 
Migne, PG 99, Ep. Bk. I.IO, col. 941-c, *‘Ou 6oir|q OTTSp XEyouoi piKpov 

oxfjpa, ^TTELTa [lETcc STspov 6c; pdya. “Ev yc^cp t6 axripoc, 

6aT[£p Kal t6 pdriTLapa, Ka06q ol Ocytoi OaTSpEq 

^apa6fi(; toOc; v6|iOuq Kal Kav6vaq t6v naxEpcov...” and in the 

anonymously authored vita (the so-called "'vita a”) of Theodore in Migne, 
PG col. 147b-c. “. . . &Xka £i66(; 6q 2v Kal to aoTo oxopoc, kocv ottol 
tk; a6T6 TTEpipcxXoiTO, Ka0d'n:£p bf] Kal fj TcspipoXf] toG panTiopaToq 
6tJiofa TTOCOt. ...” For Thecxiore’s concept on the nature of the monastic 
schema, see his Ep. Bk. 11.165, in Migne, PG 99, col. 1524a. Theodore’s 
views about the schema are described and analyzed in A. P. Dobroklonskii, 
op. cit., pp. 449 ff. On his monastic reforms, see P. I. Pargoire, “Une loi 
monastique de St Platon,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 8 (1899); J Leroy, 
“La reform studite,” OCA 153 (1958); J. Leroy, “L’influence de saint 
Basile sur la reforme studite d’apres les Catecheses,” Irenikon 52:4 (1979) 
491-506; C. Frazee, “St Theodore of Stoudios and Ninth Century Monasticism 
in Constantinople,” Studia Monastica 23:1 (1981) 27--58. 

^®Wawryk, op. cit., p. 88, cites the typicon of Alexius of Studios (ca. 
1025-43) as the first indication of a departure from Theodore’s stipulations. 
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the holy canons.'’^ But if these voices demanded a return to 
ancient canons, a majority of others accepted the divine economy 
inherent in the tradition of dual schemata and continued its 
application without apology. From the late ninth century onward, 
numerous sources report of monks from all regions and with the 
soundest saintly credentials, such as Euthymius the Junior (d. 
898), Luke the Junior (d. 953) and Symeon the New Theologian 
(d. 1022), who had graduated from small to grand schema}^ 
In general, these monks were distinguished by their manifest 
superiority to other monks. Beyond that, however, even these 
later sources—most of which are monastic vitae—dio not present 
a consistent and precise account of which standards determined 
a monk’s promotion. Part of the explanation, of course, lies in 
the vitae themselves whose purpose was not to defend or justify 
a religious custom but simply to relate and praise it in the context 
of their hero’s accomplishments. At the same time, it is certain 
that such “standards” (if one can speak of them at all) were not 
technically defined. While in most cases age, holiness and 
ascetical achievements distinguished those of the grand schema 
from those of the small, the substantive boundries between the 
two states remained vague, even contestable, throughout the 
period.^® 

By Gregory’s day, this very issue of distinctions between 

^ ^Nicephoros Blemmydes, ‘Typicon Capita Tria,” in August Heisenberg 
(ed.), Nicephori Blemmydae curriculum vitae et carmina (Leipzig: 1896) 
pp. 95-6, supports a threefold progression in the monastic vocation: 1) 
melaneimoneitosia, or wearing black; 2) raki, an introductory monastic pro¬ 
fession; 3) schema, the true and holy vocation. For critical comments about 
Blemmydes* views, see De Meester, op, cit., pp. 82-3; Baffin, op. cit, p. 31. 

^spor the vita of Euthymius the Junior, see L. Petit, in Revue de VOrient 
Chretien 8 (1903) pp. 168-205; for Symeon, see Hausherr (ed.), “Vie de 
Symeon le Nouveau Theologien par Nicetas Stethatos,*’ Orientalia Christiana 
12 (Rome: 1928) 2-228; for Luke, see “Vita a Metaphrastra, in Combefis, 
Novum auctarium, ii, pp. 969-1012, and Migne, PG 111, col. 441-480. For a 
discussion of the circumstances of their promotion, see De Meester, op. cit., 
pp. 85-87; Wawryk, op. cit., pp. 84ff. 

1^1 have been unable to find critical studies which discuss how the pole¬ 
mics between advocates and critics of the dual schema changed over time. It 
is possible that Gregory himself, in the fourteenth century, is the first to take 
such a pragmatic stand on the subject. For Gregory’s comments about the 
qualitative differences between the two types of monastic life and the arti¬ 
ficiality of the practice of dual schemata, see below. For general comments 
about the criteria distinguishing small from grand schema, see Wawryk, 
op. cit., p. 87. 
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and, more significantly, the respective merits of the two schemata 
added a new dimension to the debate. It was one thing to 
criticize the practice as a corruption of ancient canons, as others 
had in the past, but it was quite another to dismiss, as Gregory’s 
Answer does, its real value and utility in contemporary monastic 
life. But by the fourteenth century such reasoning was long 
overdue if monastic reform on the schema was to be won. For 
in some very concrete respects and despite patristic authority, 
the dual schemata and its corresponding distinctions had long 
since secured their place in monastic life and ritual. All monks, 
for example, wore a tunic, cingulum, corio and sandals. But 
monks of the small schema only donned a mandyon, whereas 
those of the great wore the solemn kougouUon and analavos as 
signs of their death to the world and imitation of the passion of 
Christ on the cross.^® Moreover, initiation rites created formal 
distinctions, particularly in respect to the vows of obedience and 
the profession (syntage) and renunciation (apotage) undertaken 
by monks. On the one hand, those of the small schema pledged 
submission to the hegumen’s authority, renounced Satan and all of 
his works, and professed their commitment to follow Christ. By 
definition, their vocation was purification and a remission of 
sins. In contradistinction, monks of the grand schema acknowl¬ 
edged Christ’s mastery and made comparatively radical renun¬ 
ciations, such as the surrender of all kindred or filial relation¬ 
ships and worldly attachments, while their profession to imitate 
Christ was more absolute and intimate than that of other monks. 
Beyond mere purification, those of the grand schema were thus 
considered to be in pursuit of perfection.*^ 

As a direct challenge to such assumptions and their ritual 
underpinnings, therefore, Gregory’s Answer is evidence for a 
new and pragmatic attitude to the problem of the dual schema. 
Admittedly, Gregory does not ignore arguments based on author- 

20For a description of the respective garments and their symbolism, see 
Robinson’s chapter, “The Habit,” op. cit., pp. 36-55; cf. also De Meester, op. 
cit. (1942), p. 84 and Raffin, op. cit,, pp. 47-48, 51, 59-60. 

2iFor a review, analysis and interpretation of respective monastic initiation 
vows, see Raffin, op. cit., pp. 38-40; J. Leroy, “Saint Theodore Studite,” 
Theologie de la vie monastique (Paris: 1961) pp. 431-32; but see esp. Wawryk, 
op. cit., pp. 119-225 (pars ii, sections ii and iii). For texts of initiation rites, 
see Robinson, op. cit., pp. 55-61, 69-125, and Wawryk, “Appendix,” in op. 
cit,, pp. 1*-112*. 
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ity. Indeed, he relies on Theodore of Studios, who “forbids to 
talk about or hand down a small and great schema." Yet even 
here, the strength of Gregory’s position depended less on the 
fact that Theodore was an ancient authority—or for that matter 
a latter-day follower of the great Basil of Caesarea—than it did 
on Theodore’s credentials as the one, “who more than anyone 
was perfect on monastic matters.” More importantly, Gregory’s 
Answer challenged the very basis and utility of formal distinc¬ 
tions, such as monastic habits and vows, which had grown up 
around the dual schemata. On the question of monastic vows, for 
example, he will not acknowledge that real differences separate 
monks of the small from those of the grand schema. According 
to Gregory, “when you look, you will discover the same renun¬ 
ciations (apotage) and professions {syntage) in both.” More¬ 
over, the practice of drawing distinctions between monks by 
means of external garments such as the analavos and the kou- 
koulion seemed fundamentally artificial, since these were merely 
“symbols for onlookers (which) constitute a way of formally 
showing off in front of those inducted into the monastic life.” 
But more serious still were the unwelcome implications which 
he saw when such showmanship was taken to an extreme. Thus 
Gregory warns against the vanity of those of the grand schema 
who “manage to look unapproachable and unseen by crowds by 
appearing to be august men, leading an exceptionable lifestyle 
and spending the greater part of their life as though clothed in 
mystery.” Accordingly, the koukoulion and analavos had lost 
their utility and even begun to corrupt the inward development 
of the few monks of grand schema by freezing them into a 
particular way of life and hiding them from public interaction 
and scrutiny. On the other hand, the restriction of these garments 
from monks at large had impaired their inward disposition, too, 
by diluting their expectations. For in a very practical sense, 
according to Gregory, these garments were public symbols of a 
monk’s renunciation, and as such were useful reminders of his 
vocation. Thus he says to Asen, “you (wear such vestments) so 
that you yourself may bear in mind your duty and the promise 
you made to do no evil ... to keep the inward disposition of 
your soul in agreement with your outward dress.” 

In the context of previous defenses of the one schema. 
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therefore, Gregory’s Answer was comparatively more forceful. 
Evidently, he concured with others before him, including the 
great Theodore, who had rested their case on the authority of 
ancient fathers or concluded that the one schema ought to prevail 
simply by virtue of its analogy with the sacrament of baptism. 
Such reasoning stood as an important pillar in the defense of 
one schema, notwithstanding the eventual acceptance of the dual 
schemata by reknown monastic authorities in the centuries after 
the early fathers. By Gregory’s age it was precisely these subse¬ 
quent developments—in a real sense the majority opinion^^— 
that had made arguments from mere authority or principle now 
unconvincing. In his Answer, Gregory thus supplements a tra¬ 
ditional defense of the one schema with a pointed critique of the 
dual schemata. A belated step forward in the advocacy of one 
schema, the strength of this position resided chiefly in its com¬ 
bination of well-chosen and convincing illustrations with in¬ 
evitable logic. In particular, Gregory set out to demonstrate 
how the practice of dual schemata, which was an artificial dis¬ 
tinction to begin with, had also produced adverse effects for 
monks in both states of life because it enhanced neither the 
spiritual development of individual monks nor the intra-com¬ 
munity relations between monks. By implication, therefore, the 
dual schemata was a faulty practice and the early fathers had 
been justified in forbidding it. 

Gregory’s Answer was the first of two letters sent to Paul 
Asen, a member of the eminent bulgaro-byzantine clan of the 
Asanes and himself an ordained monk.^® Below I present the 

22See the comments of Eustathius of Thessaloniki, in Migne, PG 135, 
col. 737b-c, 876a, 896a-d, 901a, and Theodore Balsamon, in Migne, PG 137, 
col. 1089c. For others in support of a divided schema, see Wawryk, op. cit., 
pp. 99-103. But for opposition to divisions, see Symeon of Thessaloniki, 
Migne, PG 155, col. 104c-d. 

23Prosopographic references to the Asanes are provided in, Trapp, Erich 
et alia (eds.), Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, 1. Faszikel 
(Wein: 1976) p. 136, #1471. On Paul in particular, see ibid., p. 143, 
#1517. For information about this family’s activities in general, see F. I. 
Uspenskii, “Bolgarskie Asenevichi na vizantiiskoi sluzhbe v XIII-XIV vv” 
Izvestiya russkago arkheologicheskago instituta v Konstantinopole 13 (Sophia: 
1908) 1-16, who traces the fortunes of the first byzantino-bulgarian Asanes 
whose kinship ties with the Palaeologian family in the late thirteenth century 
brought them to Constantinople and who in succeeding generations occupied 
important imperial posts in various locations, particularly Serbia and Greece, 
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Greek text of Gregory’s Answer of ca. 1334, based on Mss. 
Sinn. gr. 1604. fols. 567-69 (= a) and Sin. gr. 1851, fols. 
329-31, s.xv (= b).^^ Since these are two of the earliest extant 
manuscripts, our prehminary edition, presents a reliable text, in 
the expectation of the critical edition of the Answer by Professor 
Chrestu in his forthcoming volume on Palamas.^® In addition 
to the Greek text, I also include an English translation of 
Gregory’s Answer. 


until the Turkish conquest. See also, E. Krekic, “Contribution k I’^tude des 
Asanes a Byzance,” Travaux et Mimoires 5 (1973) 347-55, who uncovers 
a new source about the late fourteenth century Venetian branch of the 
Asanes. Unfortunately, Paul Asen “hieromonachos” is less well known. But see 
reference to him in Manuel Kalekas, “De essentia et operatione,” PG 152, 
col. 325b, and Demetrios Kydones, “Contra Gregorium Palamam,’* PG 154, 
col. 860a. Also, see the Greek text of Gregory’s second letter to Asen, dated 
1343/44, published in P. Chrestu (ed.), fpriyoptou toO naXoc(a6c Zuy- 
ypd^xpaTa, vol. 2 (Thessaloniki: 1962) pp. 363 ff. 

24John Meyendorff, in Introduction d Vetude de Gregoire Palamas (Paris: 
1959), appendice i, pp. 384-85, provides a complete list of the manuscripts 
and a brief description of the text. Excerpts from Gregory’s Answer have 
appeared in several secondary studies, but to my knowledge nothing approach¬ 
ing a critical edition or an English translation have yet appeared. For a 
translation into Demotic Greek, see Alexander, monk of the Great Lavra 
(Mt. Athos), in Ekklesiastike Alethia 21 (1904) 54-55. A much older edition, 
unavailable to me, is published by Nicodemus the Haghiorite, in Exhomo-^ 
logitarion (Venice: 1835) 230 ff. 

25p. Chrestu (ed.), op. cit, vol, 4 (forthcoming). 
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ToO dytoiq ixatpdq f|^Gv rprjyoptou (4pxi-£'rri-OK6'iiou 
08aaaXovLKr|q Kal veou 0£oX6you imoToXx] upoq tov 
ooLcbTaTov L£pop6vaxov KUpov HauXov tov 'Aaa:vr)v, £pco- 
Tf|aavTa TCEpi xfjq dcvocXi^ipEcoq toG ^lEydXoo kol dyy£- 
5 XiKoO axTlpocToq. EGXoyriaov TrdxEp. 

*Yp£Lq xp«^op.a £X^'^^ dyiou Kai olSots TidyTa. 

Kal TO XpTc7l>tOC 6 £XdS£T£ Tiap* aUTOO £V UpiV p£V£l, Kal 
ou xps^ocv £X£T£ iva Tlq GiGaoK^ Gjiaq, cprialv 6 riyanri" 
pEvoq £^6xcoq to XpioTO 6£oX6yoq» ’EttelSt) be f] of] 
10 TipioTTjq, 6q £V Kal toGto Tfjq ETraivETfjq TaTC£Lv6a£coq 
6v, f^v uitfiXSEq, §Kov au(iSouXf]v ^yypacpov f|TT]aco, Kal 
TauTa nap’ f|pcov tov Eoxdxov, n£pl xfjq toO psydXou 
Kaxd TOV p.ovTipr| piov ax^ipocroq dvaXi^i|)£oq, t^|v afiv 
aiTqaiv cbq npooTa^iv fj^aiq 5£^d[ji£voL Sid Tr]v GcpELXrjv 
Tfjq dydnr|q, sniaTEXXo^Ev ooi oGvtojiov Kaxd to ^yx<j^- 
15 poGv Tf]v dnoKpiaiv. 

n&q 6 xp^cr^ia ^x^^ dyiou Kal 6id toGto Ka- 

Xou[i£voq duo XpioToG Kal dyioq 6 <|>£lX£i pioGv, 6i’ £p- 
yov Kal Xoyov Kal Xoyiapov inaXTjGEuouaav sauTO 
Trjv KXfjoiv ETiiGEiKvutJiEvoq, Aid ydp Tf]q KXi^oEoq xaG- 
20 Tr|q TO T£ Kaxd iiaGov Kpdxoq Kal f| toG tiXoutou xfjq 
dpExf^q £VGT|^aLV£Tat KTijaiq. KEcpdXaiov &£ npoq 6 xaGxa 
T£lv£l f] T£ npoq TOV ©EOV, Kal ^1 &ld TOV 0£6 v TTpOq 
TOV uXT]alov dydixT], npoq f]v x^^p^lv oXo to toG Xoyou 
no6l TOV £vaTp£<])6p£VOv koo^o Kal yuvaiKl ouvEi^EuypE- 
25 vov Kal pioTiKaiq unoKslpEvov pEpipyaiq dpr^x^vov, pE- 
pl^Exai ydp oGxoq Kal ^spi^si Tr]v Ecpsaiv, k’ dv 6 onou- 
GaidxaToq f], 0£o Kal Koapo, oapKl Kal nvEUfiaxi. Aid 
TOUTO GU, GsoblSaKTE Kal GeotI^tite, ndxEp Kal dGsXcpE, 
toG KpELTTOvoq EpaoGEiq, xatq pEpioxaiq TauTrjq dnE- 
30 xd^o C^f]q, Kal npoq to sviaiov KaXoq noiov p-Exaxd^o 
piov TOV ^ovaycov, 6q av oXoq vsuaaq npoq xrjv Gslav 
dydnT]v, TEXslav KTf|ar] Ta6TT]v ^v osauxo, pr|K£Ti pT]T£ 
Kaxd TOV ^KT6q, pf|T£ Kaxd tov svxoq dvGponov gugxti- 
poTi^ojjiEvoq TO kGg^jio toGto, Kal npdq Tf]v xoG oopa- 
35 Toq f|SundG£iav f] npoq Tf]v dvGponlvriv dpEOKsiav ek- 
kXlvov gou xrjv np60£Giv f] Tf|v npa^iv f\ xfiv Gidvoiav, 
dXX* dvapdoEiq £v KapSla GiaxiG^^iEvoq Kal x^ dva- 
KaiviGEi toG vooq ini to KpEiTXOv pExa^iopcpoupEvoq. 
El Se noT£ KXoTrfjv xiva ndGoiq Gno xoG navoGpyoq 
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A letter from our father in the Saints, Gregory archbishop 
of Thessaloniki and new theologian, to the most venerable 
priest and monk, lord Paul Asen, who asked about the 
reception of the grand and angelic schema. Bless the 
5 Father. 

You are anointed by the Holy One and you know all 
things. The anointment which you received from Him 
dwells in you, so you need not, as the theologian particu¬ 
larly loved by Christ says, have someone teach you. But 
10 since your Honor, as a sign of the laudable humility which 
you undertook willingly, begged in writing for counsel from 
us, the least (honored) of all, concerning the reception of 
the grand schema according to the monastic life, we wel¬ 
come your request as a mandate owed by love’s debt; and 
15 we dispatch the answer to you by way of a brief exposition. 

Everyone who is anointed by the Holy One is, accordingly, 
called a Christian and obliged to live a holy life, manifest¬ 
ing through actions and words and reflections that his 
vocation is a true one. For this vocation implies that one 
20 masters passions and acquires a wealth of virtue. But the 
summit to which these things incline is love for God, and 
through God love for the neighbor. Someone living in the 
world, joined to woman and concerned with the cares of 
secular life cannot walk towards that love in full spiritual 
25 freedom; for he is divided and divides his effort—even if 
he is most zealous—between God and the world, between 
the flesh and the spirit. 

Therefore, you, being taught by God and honored by Him, 
father and brother, you a lover of a greater reality, have 
30 bid adieu to the divisions of this life and did well in em¬ 
bracing the life of the monks. By so choosing divine love 
without return, you would procure it whole within your¬ 
self, never tending, either in desire or in practice or in 
thought, towards bodily pleasures or human contentment, 
35 but taking up ascensions in your heart and being trans¬ 
figured by the renewal of your mind on to the greater re¬ 
ality. Yet if at some time you should fall victim to some 
trick at the hands of a rascal who stands near the road upon 
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66oaTaTo0vToq xoiq ^TiLyo^Evoiq Tipoc; tov ©sov £u0u<; 
ouvslq £Tiav£\9oTq updq Tr]v 666v, to kotoc Geov uevGei 
pETOCVOlOCV (i[Jl£Tap£X.riTOV £lq GOTTJpLaV £V£lpYOCap£VOq 
oaoTO. 

40 Touto £ 0 x 1 xo [i£ya Kai povaxiKov axfipcx. MiKpov 6 £ ox?]- 
pa povocxLKov ot uaxEpEq oOk loaoiv ou&£ 7 iapa 6 £& 6 Ka- 
OLV. "AXka XLV£q xov 6 ipLy£V£ax£pov eSo^ov p£v Eiq 6 uo 
x 6 £v. ou 6 ’ aOxol bislXov 6 q dXrjOoq, xdq auxdq 

45 ydp diioxaydq x£ Kai ouvxaydq EOpTqoEiq £tt’ dpcpoxc- 
pov aKOTrqaaq. Aio Kai 6 xd Kaxd povaxouq EiTiEp xiq 
i^KpLpoKoq ev dytoiq ©EoScopoq 6 axouStxriq dTiayo- 
p£ 6 £i Xeyeiv 6 i 66 vai piKpov Kai peya axrjpoc povaxt* 
k 6 v. Aokel 5£ poi xouq uoxapov iv xoiq VEvopiopEvoiq 
50 itEpiSoXaCoiq x 6 ayiipoc paploavxaq TcapaKaxaoxstv Kai 
dipEXEoOai xov dpxocpLOV xov dvdXaSdv x£ Kai x 6 kou- 
K 06 X 10 V, 6 q xoiq 6 poai a£pv 6 xaxa Kai xoTq sloayopE- 
voiq cbq £xi iip 6 q xf]v i£pdv xaTTELVooiv dirayeai pa 6 toq 
TTp6q ^axT]paxiapivT]v duiSEi^iv p£9£XK6p£va. 

20 xotvuv £l |3 ouX£l Kai xaOxa TC£pi9£a0ai p£0’ lEpoXo- 
yiaq, dTt£i piq'iio TiEpiOEpEVoq £c|)0i]q, KaXoq 'iroLi^OEiq. 
’AXXd oxT^pi^ov oou xov Xoyiopov Kai upoSiSa^ov c&q 
55 6 cv pi^i KaOdirep xivsq x 6 drtpOoLxov Kai xotq 'noXXoiq d9£- 
axov dTt£XT^&£uaav £a9’ 6 x£ xoO pEydXot xiVEq Elvai 66 - 
^ai Kai xov (3 lov E^rjXaypdvoi, KaOdnEp £v d 6 uxoiq x£- 
XoOvxEq xov tiXelo xfjq ^of^q xpovov. Ouxoq dvxioxpo- 
cpoq dcpoSiov auxoq axrjc; to xotq ixoXXotq dpaoQcxi xov 
oxaupdv (pdpov i'K (jopov Kai x 6 xfjq dKaKiaq koukou- 
Xiov ini xr]q KEcpaXfjq, xoO TCEpiSXETrxoq Eivai 6 ok£lv 
60 EuOOq (f)aiv 6 p£voq Kai xfjv dpEXii^v XEXEOxaxoq, dXX’ cbq 
dv ou xaOxa eXEitov auxoq dvdpvT]aLV XapSdvr]q xoO 
Xp£ouq Kai xf]q Ttpoq ©eov u7i£axT]p£VT]q ooi xov kokov 
d'TTpa^taq Kai xf]q X£X£Oxdpaq Kai xov oapKiKov 6 p£- 
^£Ov 07r£pavoKiap£vr|q 0£O£i&oOq TtoXiTEtaq, Kai ouxo 
xotq £^o aupP 6 Xoiq auvd 6 ouaav sysiv a 7 i£u 6 r]q xf]v £vx 6 q 
65 xfjq 4>uxTi<; C70U 6Ld0£aiv, f\v 6 q Kai X^p'^^ aupS 6 Xov 
iKEivov OuEOXTipEvoq dx£ povaxiKTjv r|^iop£voq ^TtavE- 
XEoOai ^OT^v, pExavoEiv 6 (f>£iX£iq Kai vGv oC) 6 £v fjxxov 
Kai xaTtELvoGoGai 'itpoq xov ©eov Kai upoq d'rraXXayfjv 
61 ’ £uxf]q EKXEVoGq iniKaXeiaQai xf)v ekeivou (3orj0£iav. 
EiTCEp oEauxdv opaq f] ouyyEvov oxsoeoiv f\ oopaxoq 
dpd^EOLV 66 ^aiq Kai xipaiq dvOpoutvaiq ^TiiKpaxoO- 
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which people proceed to God, you must straightaway re- 
40 join those who are continuing on the road, trying to reach 
the firm repentance leading to salvation through sorrow 
according to God. 

This is the grand and monastic schema. Now the Fathers 
did not acknowledge a small monastic schema, nor have 
45 they transmitted it to posterity. Yet some of the Fathers 
of a late age presumed the one schema to be two. How¬ 
ever, it is not their interpretation which is correct. For 
when you look, you will discover the same renunciations 
and professions in both. Moreover, even St Theodore 
50 the Studite, who more than anyone was perfect on monastic 
matters, forbids to talk about or hand down a small and 
a great schema. So it seems to me that those who later 
divided the form of the prescribed garments restricted and 
took away the analavon and the koukoulion from the 
55 young monks because (these garments) are the most ven¬ 
erable symbols for onlookers and constitute a way of for¬ 
mally showing off in front of those inducted into the monas¬ 
tic life yet still pursuing holy humility. 

Therefore, if you want to put them on, with appropriate 
60 prayer, since you do not wear them yet, you will do well. 
But fix your reasoning firmly and learn thoroughly, so 
that you won’t be like some people who manage to look 
unapproachable and unseen by crowds by appearing to be 
august men, leading an exceptional lifestyle and spending 
65 the greater part of their life as if clothed in mystery. Thus 
you, too, may take the opportunity to be observed by 
crowds when you bear the cross on your shoulders and the 
koukoulion of goodness on your head, in order that from 
all sides your appearance seems upright and the most 
70 perfect in virtue. But you (wear such vestments in public) 
so that you yourself might bear in mind your duty and 
the promise you gave to God to do no evil, and so that you 
might lead a more perfect and Godlike conduct beyond 
fleshly longings. And thus you should strive to keep the 
75 inward disposition of your soul in agreement with your 
outward dress. Indeed, since you have assumed such an 
inward disposition even without those outward symbols, in¬ 
asmuch as you have been worthy to adopt a monastic life, 
you ought to repent even more, humble yourself before 
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70 ^XEVov, OUTGO ydp xocq ts dXXaq dpsTocq KTcbpevoq, bC Sv 
OsoG ouvEpyoOvToq KaTopOoiq, Kal rf]v TaTiELvcoaiv Ttpoa- 
KTcbpEvoq, 6i’ Sv Kaxoc TCEpCoTaoLV xiva 'iipoaKOTiTEiq Kal 
o* auTOV dcEi Tipoq ttjv acoxT^piov 666v ETiavdycov sv xS xou 
Oavdxou KQLpS xfjq £WEiL|j£Coq Kopiar] xf]v dva'TiA.T^pcoaiv 
80 irapd xf]q cpiXavOpcouiaq xou Tr|v pExdvoiav cpiXavGpcb- 
-TTCoq xG ysvEi xGv dvOpGiicov vopoOEXT^aavxoq . 

EuXoycoq pdvxoL (popcp Oavdxou xiqv etil xd KpEixxco xoO 
piou pExaPoXrjv EvOuprj. Aei oe guvexov ovxa os xdptxi 
XpLOxoO [d] dTcA.Gq UTraXXayr]v, dXXd tcoXl- 

85 XEiaq pEXxicooLv xrjv XuoixEXouaav slSEvai. Tiq Se tco- 
XixEia; Ti 6" f\ xaOxi^ EixayysXLa; Tiva &£ piou xeXecoxe- 
pou xd aupPoXa xoTq ev xoTq xd(|)oiq KELpsvoLq f\ xoTq 
dTcoXEiTTOUDiv f[br] xov Plov Kal TTpoq EKcpopdv oSaiv exoi- 
poxdxoLq; Oukouv oux 6 bia xr]v dTiEiXoCaav Odvaxov v6- 
90 Goq 6q TCpOGSoKipov TcoLoGaav xrjv dTcopicoaiv, dXX’ 6 xGv 
fiTiEiXT^pEvcov psxd Odvaxov xoiq paOupcoq pioGoi cpoSoq 
Kal 6 xov ETcriyyEXpEvov dyaOov xoTq GirouSaLOiq 'itoOoq 
EvayEXO GE TTpoq xfjv xfjq OEapEGXou TtoXixEiaq, Kal xov 
Kaxd xauxTjv EnayysXiov Kal GupPoXov dvdXr|ipiv, oxe 
95 paXXov £UG0£vfiq povov EU^aoOai, dXXd Kal 

dTio5oGvaL 6uvax6q Kaxd xov ev (paXpoiq EyKsXEuopEvov* 
EU^aoOE Kal dTtoSoxE Kupio xo ©£0 f]pov. 


1-3./TOU aOxoG irepl toG jaEydXou Kal dyv^^i^KoG ox^pocxoc; Tipdc; 
t6v ^pcoTi^aavTa FlaGXov ispopovaxov B; 4-5/EGX6-yr|OOv 'irdrEp om. 
B; 8/ 6i56:aK£i A; 21/ -n tei A. 

25/ tSv onovbaioT&TCDV B; 28/ TauTaiq dcTTETd^co ^coaiq; xaux’ 
dCTTETd^co ^cofjp AB; 29/ GXoq A; 36/ El 5£ t£ A; 38-9/ dpErapEXrjTOv 
£lq ocoTi^piav om. B; 41/ oG 5 e 'iTapa5£&coKaoiv om. B; 44/ post Aid 
Kal 6; xd om. B. 

46/ [xiya om. A; 49/ OEpvoxaxa: oEpvoTrjxa AB; 55/ dTiixfiSEU- 
aav A; 61/ utiooxtiI-i^'^^ 62/ post xEXECOx^paq: Kal om. B. 

71 /2 post ouvEpyoGvToq: KaxopOotc;. . . TTEpLoraaLV xiva alt. manu 
B; 85/ TiOTEia A. 
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80 God, and call upon Him with unceasing prayer for deliv¬ 
erance. Indeed, you know yourself to be governed by kin¬ 
ship relations or by bodily longings or human beliefs and 
values. It is (by repentance) that you will acquire other 
virtues also, through which—with God’s cooperation (syner- 
85 gy)—you may succeed and further acquire humility. 
Through such virtues you will overcome any misfortune and 
ever return to the path of salvation. At your hour of death, 
may you receive compensation for your shortcomings from 
Him, who through love for humankind ordained repent- 
90 ance into law for the human race. 

Truly, through fear of death, may you ponder changing 
your life towards the most sublime things. It is imperative 
that you, being wise by Christ’s mercy, understand that 
what matters is not a simple change of clothes, but rather 
95 improvement of conduct. But what is conduct? And what 
promise is there in this? What are the symbols of a more 
perfect life to those reclining in their tombs or to those 
who have just forsaken life and are being prepared for 
burial? Accordingly it is not the deadly sickness which 
makes us expect the end of life, but it is the fear of what 
awaits after death those who live carelessly and the ex¬ 
pectation of promised good things for the zealous that 
must bring you to God-pleasing conduct and to the as¬ 
sumption of clothes adequate to such promises as you be¬ 
come strong and able not only to pray, but also to make 
vows according to the command of the Psalmist: “Pray 
and make your vows to the Lord your God.” 
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Christological Doctrine and Liturgical 
Interpretation in Pseudo-Dionysius 


Kenneth Paul Wesche 


Introduction 

Pseudo-Dionysius is a fascinating figure, not only because 
his precise identity and date are unknown,^ but also because his 
vision conveys one to issues of central importance in Christian 
philosophy.^ Our present concern is Dionysius’ perception of the 
liturgy in its relation to his doctrine of Christ; what, in other 
words, does he think is really happening in the liturgy, and how 
is his understanding of the Incarnation connected to that?® 

^On the date and authorship of Pseudo-Dionysius one may consult Ren6 
Roques’ introduction to Denys VAreopagite: La Hierarchic Celeste in Sources 
Chritiennes 58 (Les Editions du Cerf: Paris, 1958); or Jaroslav Pelikan’s 
introduction to Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works, trans. by Colm Luib- 
heid with notes by Paul Rorem, (Paulist Press: New York, 1987), 

2See V. Lossky, “La th6ologie negative dans la doctrine de I>enys 
I’Ar^opagite,” Revue des Sciences Religieuses 28 (1939), 204-221; idem, The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church. St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press: New 
York, 1976. pp. 23-26; and J. Vanneste, Le mystere de Dieu. Essai sur la 
structure rationelle de la doctrine mystique du Pseudo-Denys UAriopagite, 
Bruges, 1959. The classic study of Dionysius is Ren6 Roques, Uunivers dion- 
ysien. Structure hiirarchique du monde selon le Pseudo-Denys. Paris, 1954. 

^On Dionysius’ place in the history of liturgical interpretation see both 
Paul Meyendorffs introduction to his translation, St. Germanus of Constan¬ 
tinople: On The Divine Liturgy, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press: Crestwood, 
NY, 1984; and Paul Rorem, The Medieval Development of Liturgical Symbol¬ 
ism (Grove Liturgical Studies 47, 1986), in which are traced the various lines 
of development of liturgical commentary in East and West. Dionysius* influence 
on Eastern perceptions of the liturgy is quite extensive through the mediation 
of Maximus and Germanus. But in the West, Dionysius’ kind of allegorical 
interpretation, which was taken up by Amalar and Durandus—although it is 
not clear that their source was Dionysius—^was rejected by the Schoolmen. 
On the other hand, however, Dionysius’ influence on Byzantine theology is 
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Ps.-Dionysius clearly belongs in the “monophysite” camp 
whose vision of the Christian faith is set in a Neoplatonic frame¬ 
work.^ Although Ps.-Dionysius offers a profound spiritual vision, 
we cannot share the view that his chief inspiration was the 
Christian faith.® This becomes especially clear in a study such as 
this which examines the relationship of Dionsyius’ christological 
doctrine and his interpretation of the liturgy, which reveals that 
the center of Dionysius’ “theoria” is not the christological con¬ 
fession of the Church, but “gnosis.”® Symbolism is the means of 
attaining gnosis, “anagogy” or contemplation is the method, and 
“gnosis” is the goal. While there is much in Dionysius that is 
congenial to Christian faith and philosophy (evidenced in the 
extent of his influence on both East and West—see note 3) the 
peculiar approach of Dionysius, taken in itself, is subtly but 
significantly divergent from the understanding of the faith pre¬ 
sented in the Traditional Fathers of the Church. The two-fold 
question posed at the beginning: what is really happening in the 
liturgy and how is the doctrine of Christ connected to that, pro¬ 
vides the plan for our effort to illustrate this. 


I. The Function and Purpose of the Liturgy. 

A . The Hierarchies. The hierarchies are the most promi¬ 
nent feature in Dionysius’ system; they are also the key for 
penetrating to the heart of his vision. There are three hierarchies: 
the celestial hierarchy, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the legal 

not very great, whereas it had a considerable impact on Western theology and 
philosophy through Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas (See F. C. Copie- 
ston, A History of Philosophy. Vol. 2. Medieval Philosophy. Part 11 West¬ 
minster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1950, chs. 30 & 35). See also Hans- 
Joachim Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy pp. 33-39; and Ren6 Bornert, Les 
commentaires byzantins de la divine liturgie pp. 55-64. 

4Ren6 Roques observes that pseudo-Dionysius’ christology is formulated 
neither in the dyophysite terms of Chalcedon, nor in those of an aggressive 
monophysitism. This accords well with the policy of Zeno’s Henoticon in the 
latter half of the 5th century, which sought to pacify the debate between 
Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians by using ambiguous christological 
formulae, 5*0 58. p. xix. 

5As Alexander Golitzin argues in his doctoral dissertation, Mystagogy: 
Dionysius Areopagita and His Christian Predecessors, Oxford University, 1982, 

^See John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press: New York, 1975, ch. 5, and the bibliography there. 
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hierarchy of the Old Testament. The hierarchy of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is mentioned only in passing and is undeveloped. The 
heavenly and ecclesiastical hierarchies are each divided into 
three “sub-hierarchies” ranked according to their proximity to 
God. Within each “sub-hierarchy” are three groups of beings. 
The heavenly hierarchy consists of cherubim, seraphim, and 
thrones f the second or middle hierarchy of dominions, powers, 
and authorities; and the third or lowest hierarchy of principali¬ 
ties, archangels, and angels. The heavenly hierarchies, then, 
contain nine orders of descending rank, the nine orders divided 
into three descending hierarchies. 

The heavenly hierarchy is reflected in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy which stands between the hierarchies of heaven and 
the Old Testament. The ecclesiastical hierarchy likewise consists 
of three “sub-hierarchies,” each sub-hierarchy consisting of three 
groups classified in descending order. The first ecclesiastical 
hierarchy consists of bishops (called “hierarchs”), priests, and 
deacons.® The second consists of those who have been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Church; these are the monks, the con- 
templatives, and the purified.® The lowest hierarchy consists of 
those who for whatever reason are not able to participate in the 
mysteries of the Church: the catechumens, the possessed, and 
the penitents.'® 

Proximity to God, which determines the place of a par¬ 
ticular hierarchy, is strictly spiritual;" it does not refer to the 
degree of ontological “reality” possessed by each being. In terms 
of being all things are “real” because being derives wholly from 

^Celestial Hierarchy (CH) 7 describes the first heavenly hierarchy, CH 8 
the middle, and CH 9 the third. All references to the pseudo-Dionysian corpus 
arc taken from the translation of Colm Luibheid, published in the series The 
Classics of Western Spirituality, Paulist Press, under the title Pseudo^Dion^ 
ysius: The Complete Works, 1987. The page numbers given in the footnotes 
refer to this volume. 

^Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (EH) 5, pp. 233ff. 

^EH 6.I.2., 532BD, p. 244. The middle order of sacred people is not as 
clearly delineated as the other hierarchies. Dionysius emphasizes within this 
order the monks (532D-533A). The other two groups seem to be implied in 
the statement, “The intermediate order is made up of those who enter upon 
the contemplation of certain sacred things and who, because they have been 
well purified, commune therein to the extent that is possible for them.” 

lOEH 425CD and 432CD. 

iiSee Rene Roques’ introduction, SC 58 (Paris: Cerf) 1958, p. xlv n. 4. 
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God.‘® “Spiritual,” however, can also be understood as “intel¬ 
lectual,” which is to say that the hierarchies are ranked based 
on the degree of knowledge and purity they each possess. 

This comes out more clearly when one considers Dionysius’ 
account of evil. Evil as such cannot possess being at all because 
being comes wholly from the Good. Evil cannot even possess 
“non-being” since non-being is the potential ground of being. 
Therefore, evil “is” not, for if it were, it would not be evil.*® 
Being, in other words, is wholly good, and simply “to be” is 
wholly to participate in God. Every hierarchical order, then, is 
“wholly real” insofar as its ontological reality is derived wholly 
from God. Moreover, the hierarchical structure does not include 
everything. It excludes the fallen angels, the uninitiated, and the 
initiated who have rejected their baptism; in other words it 
excludes the “spiritually dead” who have fallen into ignorance.*'* 
The hierarchies include only those minds moving towards God 
through spiritual contemplation and purification. 

All beings yearn for God to the degree they are able. But 
the highest union, marked by a transcending gnosis, is a capacity 
possessed only by intelligent beings, which is why intelligent 
beings are higher in the order of being than the lower: “All 
things long for [the supra-essential God]. The intelligent and 
rational long for it by way of knowledge, the lower strata by 
way of perception, the remainder by way of the stirrings of being 
ahve and in whatever fashion befits their condition.”*® 

Here we have uncovered a distinction between “being” and 
“knowing” that appears to be fundamental in Dionysius’ system; 
it provides the theoretical basis for his perception of the liturgy 
and his account of the Incarnation. Insofar as all things “are” 
they “touch” God directly for they derive their being directly 
from the Good. But “to be” is not to be saved, or deified; rather 
this comes from gnosis. In this regard the hierarchies are 

i^Divine Names (DN) 649BC, p. 66. 

ISDN 716D, p. 85; and 720BD, p. 87. 

i^See R. Roques’ introduction in SC 58, p. xliv; J. Danielou, “La doctrine 
de la mort chez les peres de Teglise” in Le Mystere de la mart et la cilebra- 
tion, Paris: Cerf, 1951, pp. 134-156. Cf. Athanasius, De Incarnatione 5 
(Athanasius: Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione, Ed. and trans. by Robert 
W. Thompson, Oxford Early Christian Texts, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
1971, pp. 145-47). 

ISDN 593D, p. 54. 
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significant soteriologically, not ontologically, for they mediate 
the gnosis of God which deifies. Deification, then, so prominent 
in Dionysius’ system as the content of salvation, is conceived 
chiefly in terms of “gnosis,” which means that salvation also 
equals gnosis. 

Knowledge, moreover, is measured by the degree to which 
one is able to apprehend God directly without the mediation of 
material or perceptible symbols; so the highest hiermchies possess 
the highest, most direct knowledge of God:*® 

The first beings [the seraphim, cherubim, and thrones] 
are contemplative not because they contemplate sym¬ 
bols of the senses or the mind, or because they are 
uplifted to God by way of a composite contemplation 
of sacred writing, but, rather, because they are full of 
a superior light beyond any knowledge and because 
they are filled with a transcendent and triply luminous 
contemplation of the one who is the cause and the 
source of all beauty. They are contemplative also be¬ 
cause they have been allowed to enter into communion 
with Jesus not by means of the holy images, reflecting 
the likeness of God’s working in forms, but by truly 
coming close to him in a primary participation in the 
knowledge of the divine lights working out of him. . . . 

They are perfect not because of an enlightened under¬ 
standing which enables them to analyze the many 
sacred things, but rather because of a primary and 
supreme deification, a transcendent and angelic under¬ 
standing of God’s work. They have been directed 
hierarchically not through other holy beings but di¬ 
rectly from God himself and they have achieved this 
thanks to the capacity they have to be raised up directly 
to him, a capacity which compared to others is the 
mark of their superior power and their superior order. 

Because they are possessed of a higher gnosis, it falls upon 
the superior ranks to transmit to those below them what they 
have received from above :*^ 

leCH 7 208BD, pp. 163-64. 
itdN 696A, p. 72. 
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They, the superior orders of the hierarchies, enlighten 
the reasonings of beings, and they pass on what they 
know to their own kind. They abide in the goodness 
of God and draw from it the foundation of what they 
are ... Shaped by what they yearn for [viz., the Good] 
they exemplify goodness and, as the Law of God re¬ 
quires of them, they share with those below them the 
good gifts which have come their way. 

The human hierarchies (the Old Testament and ecclesias¬ 
tical), are inferior to the heavenly hierarchy in that man is 
unable to attain a direct, immaterial apprehension apart from 
perceptible symbols. The purpose of the hierarchies is to raise 
the mind through symbols to the highest knowledge possible: a 
direct, unifying contemplation of immaterial Truth that sur¬ 
passes all knowledge and all being:*® 

The sacred institution and source of perfection estab¬ 
lished our most pious hierarchy. He modeled it on the 
hierarchies of heaven, and clothed those immaterial 
hierarchies in material figures and forms so that, in a 
way appropriate to our nature, we might be uplifted 
from these most venerable images to interpretations 
and assimilations which are simple and inexpressible. 

For it is quite impossible that we humans should, in 
any immaterial way, rise up to imitate and to contem¬ 
plate the heavenly hierarchies without the aid of those 
material means capable of guiding us as our nature 
requires. 

This knowledge is mediated through the hierarchy. Within 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy the highest order of bishop, priest, 
and deacon is distinguished from the lower orders by the capa¬ 
city for more direct contemplation of God. Within the middle 
order of the initiated, the monks receive the first ranking for 
they have been invested with a higher capacity for perfect, i.e. 
spiritual, contemplation.*® 

18CH 1 121CD, p. 146. 

»»EH 7 532D, pp. 244f. 
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It is worthwhile to note the effect of this understanding on 
the continued development of clericalism. Possessed of a higher 
gnosis, and a higher capacity for gnosis, the clerical orders are 
set apart from the “laity.” One actually receives a higher capacity 
for a more spiritual knowledge when consecrated to a higher 
order. At the same time, this places a tremendous responsibility 
on each hierarchy to the hierarchy below it, particularly the 
chief hierarch: the bishop. Since the function of each hierarchy 
is to purify, illuminate, and perfect the order immediately below 
it, the hierarch, i.e. bishop, must lead his inferiors to a higher 
“gnosis,” which means, obviously, that he must actually possess 
higher gnosis. Indeed, for Dionysisus, if a bishop or priest does 
not manifest the proper gnosis, he is not in truth a hierarch.*® 
Moreover, since the bishop symbolizes Jesus the chief hierarch, 
he must enter a higher spiritual manner of living than that of 
the merely “initiated” in order to fulfill his role as the leader of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy:*^ 

The sign of the cross [made over the newly consecrated 
priest] indicates the renunciation of all the desires of 
the flesh. It points to a life given over to the imitation 
of God and unswervingly directed toward the divine 
life of the incarnate Jesus, who was divinely sinless and 
yet lowered himself to the cross and to death and 
who, with the sign of the cross, that image of his own 
sinlessness, marks all those imitating him. 

And again:** 

The hierarch who lives in conformity with God and 
who has a full and complete share of the hierarch’s 
power is not simply content to enjoy the true and 
divinely enlightening understanding that comes from 
all the words and acts of the hierarchic rites. He also 
hands them on to others in accordance with their place 
in the hierarchy. Because he is gifted with the most 
divine knowledge and with the greatest power for 

2«See Letter 8, 1092B, p. 274. 

21EH 5.ni.4 512AB, p. 240. 

22EH 5.in.7 513D-516AB, p. 242. 
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Uplifting he performs the most holy consecrations 
within the hierarchy. 

Because his thought conceives a distinction between “know¬ 
ing” and “being,” so that salvation consists in a higher gnosis 
mediated through the hierarchies, Dionysius cannot offer gnosis 
in equal measure to all who are in the Church, for the higher 
hierarchies will always possess the higher gnosis, and therefore 
will always be closer to God than the laity. 

B. Symbols and the Liturgy. “Gnosis,” then, is the goal 
particularly of rational being,^® and it is the content of salvation 
and deification. But as a composite creature, and belonging to 
the visible world, man is unable to attain direct immaterial 
gnosis apart from the visible aspect of his constitution. Matter, 
therefore, is not evil since, in line with Dionysius’ understanding 
of “being,” all things are good and the goodness of material 
things is enhanced by the fact that they serve as vehicles for 
deifying gnosis. All things visible have a symbolic character 
insofar as they point the mind beyond to the vision of the imma¬ 
terial God: “The sacred symbols are the perceptible tokens of 
the conceptual things. They show the way to them and lead to 
them, and the conceptual things are the source and understand¬ 
ing underlying the perceptible manifestations of hierarchy.”®^ 
The approach to symbols differentiates the hierarchical 
orders once again on a “gnostic” basis; the higher ecclesiastical 
orders are invested with a greater capacity to transcend symbols 
and attain a more spiritual knowledge or vision of God. For 
example 

This sacrament [of ointment] is there for the [priestly 
hierarchs] to behold because they can contemplate 
something that is beyond the ken of the crowd. . . . 

For the ray of the most holy sacred things enlightens 
the man of God as kin of the light, purely and directly; 
it spreads its sweet fragrance into their mental recep- 


2aEH 1.4: 376BC, p. 198. 
meH 2.ni.2, 397C, p. 205. 
MEH 4.ni.2, 476 B, p. 226. 
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tion openly. But this fragrance does not spread in a 
similar way to those on a lowlier plane. 

Symbols themselves constitute the “via positiva”; the con¬ 
templation of symbols the “via negativa,” so that the ecclesias¬ 
tical hierarchy is itself a symbol.^® Its movement corresponds 
exactly to the ascending movement of the anagogical method 
presented in the Mystical Theology, for the ultimate goal of the 
hierarchy is precisely that of a symbol: to point beyond itself 
by providing perceptible tokens for contemplation through which 
the mind may be raised to the edge of conception, and then 
beyond into the very chambers of God’s ineffable Supra-Being.*^ 
To symbolize, then, is the chief function of the hierarchies; 
and to act as a symbol means to mediate gnosis: to convey 
deifying knowledge of God to the lower orders.*® 

We see our human hierarchy as our nature allows, 
pluralized in a great variety of perceptible symbols 
lifting us upward hierarchically until we are brought 
as far as we can be into the unity of divinization. The 
heavenly beings, because of their intelligence, have 
their own permitted conceptions of God. For us, on the 
other hand, it is by way of perceptible images that we 
are uplifted as far as we can be to the contemplation 
of what is divine. 

We may now turn to consider what for Dionysius is really 
happening in the liturgy. As the ritual movement of the ecclesias¬ 
tical hierarchy, the liturgy is a “divine drama,” a symbolic move¬ 
ment meant to point the soul upward in contemplation to a 
higher knowledge of God. The sacraments, or the liturgical rites, 
do not in themselves impart the life of God. As we have sug¬ 
gested, everything that is derives its life from God simply by 
“being,” and salvation consists not in receiving “eternal life,” 
but in reaching the highest gnosis. One can speak of a sacra- 

26EH 1.5: 377A, p. 199: . . our own hierarchy is itself symbolical and 

adapted to what we are.” 

^mystical Theology 1.3 1001A p. 137. See also DN 1.4, 592BC, p. 52 
(cited below). 

28EH 373AB, pp. 196f. 
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mental realism in Dionysius, but only in terms of “being,” i.e. 
the objects involved in the liturgical movements really do “exist”; 
they receive their “being” from God. But one cannot speak of 
sacramental realism in the sense that the liturgical celebration 
itself conveys divine being. It is not a movement on the “physical” 
level into the eschatological Kingdom of God, for its function 
is to “sjmibolize,” i.e. to direct the mind upwards, above what is 
visible to the eyes, to the “really real,” viz., the immaterial Supra- 
Being of God.^® The classical sense of the term “symbol”—the 
“coming together” of different realities—carries a distinctively 
gnostic flavor. It does not refer to God’s Holy Spirit filling all 
things with Himself, making them “new” as a result of the in¬ 
carnation so that now one touches the divine in the earthly, and 
the earthly itself fully participates in the Divine reality. This is 
already a “fact” simply in that everything “is.” Rather, a symbol 
“attaches” the mind to spiritual reality by directing it beyond 
the material to the immaterial reality of God. This is significant 
for two reasons. First, in a very subtle way, the reality of the 
flesh, i.e. the visible world, is minimalized and in fact, when the 
symbol has fulfilled its purpose completely, the flesh disappears 
from sight altogether.^” Following from this, the Incarnation is 
rendered superfluous, a point we will develop at greater length. 

This is shown more clearly when Dionysius’ understanding 
is contrasted to Maximus the Confessor’s description of what is 
happening in the reception of the Eucharist. Dionysius says: 
“The reception of the most divine Eucharist is a symbol of par¬ 
ticipation in Jesus. And so it goes for all the gifts transcendently 
received by the beings of heaven, gifts which are granted to us 
in a symbolic mode.”®^ The Eucharist, in other words, percep¬ 
tibly shows to us the communion that is ours in Christ, which 
we are able to see more clearly as we imitate his life and conform 
our lives to his commandments. But it does not in itself impart 
this communion; it points beyond itself to the spiritual reality 
where this communion is realized. Its efficacy, that is to say, lies 
in the spiritual realm only. It consists on the one hand in show- 

*9See Andrew Louth, “Pagan Theurgy and Christian Sacramentalism in 
Denys the Areopagite” in Journal of Theological Studies ns. 37 no. 2, p. 432- 
438, Oct. 1986. 

s«Again, cf. DN 1.4, 592BC, p. 52 (cited below). 

siCH 1 124A, p. 146. 
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ing us the spiritual reality, and on the other in the purity of our 
own life which enables us to “see” what is being “shown” 

By resorting to the perceptible, to imagery [Dionysius 
is talking of the hierarch’s movements during the 
Eucharistic liturgy] he makes clear that which gives 
life to our minds. He offers Jesus Christ to our view. 

He shows how out of love for humanity Christ emerged 
from the hiddenness of his divinity to take on human 
shape, to be utterly incarnate among us while yet re¬ 
maining unmixed. He shows how he came down to 
us from his own natural unity to our own fragmented 
level, yet without change. He shows how, inspired by 
love for us, his kindly activities called the human race 
to enter participation with himself and to have a share 
in his own goodness, if we would make ourselves one 
with his divine life and imitate it as far as we can, so 
that we may achieve perfection and truly enter into 
communion with God and with the divine things. 

Maximus says in his Mystagogia: “The holy reception of 
the immaculate and life-giving sacraments brings about a re¬ 
semblance to Him, which effects a communion and identity with 
Him by participation, after which the human person is deemed 
fit to be changed out of a man into God.”®® For Maximus the 
mysteries of the Church not only direct the mind to contempla¬ 
tion of heavenly realities, but actually impart divine grace. While 
there is great affinity with Dionysius in stressing the importance 
of spiritual contemplation, there is this fundamental difference: 
Maximus centers his spiritual contemplation on the fact of the 
Incarnation, so that material reality, having been filled with God, 
does not simply point beyond itself anagogically, but actually 
participates in “deification”; when the symbol has realized its 
purpose completely, the “flesh” is still there partaking fully in 
the divine life of God. 

This leads us to say that Dionysius’ vision finally renders 
®2EH 3.in.l3, 444CD, pp. 222 £. 

sschptr 24. From the translation of Dom Julian Stead, The Church, the 
Liturgy and the Son of Man: The Mystagogia of St. Maximus the Confessor. 
St. Bede’s Publications; StiU River, Mass. 1982, p. 104. 
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superfluous the Incarnation of Christ.®* Most certainly, the neces¬ 
sity of the Cross becomes difficult to explain. If gnosis is the 
chief function and goal of the Church, then why must Jesus 
become fully man and die on the Cross? This directs our attention 
to the second question: how is Dionysius’ doctrine of the Incar¬ 
nation connected to what he perceives to be really happening 
in the liturgy? 


II. The Doctrine of Christ and Liturgical Interpretation. 

The symbolic character of the hierarchies raising the mind 
through gnosis to deification leads to the conclusion that in 
Dionysius’ vision communion with God is not direct; for gnosis, 
which is the content of salvation and communion, is mediated 
by Christ through the hierarchies so that the hierarchies stand 
between God and the individual.®® In this connection, the dis¬ 
tinction between “knowing” and “being” allows, perhaps, an 
even finer interpretation to support the contention that the aim 
of Dionysius’ theologia “is to transmit a gnosis, and the sacra¬ 
ments themselves are reduced to the role of initiating symbols.”®* 
Insofar as everything “is,” even within the hierarchy, everything 
is in God and thereby is in direct relationship to Him. But this 
in itself does not constitute “deification” or “salvation,” for this 
is constituted of gnosis, conveyed by means of, but not “in,” the 
Church. The mediation of gnosis, as the content of salvation, 
moreover, explains the purpose of the Incarnation. For that 
reason it, too, is considered as an anagogical symbol: albeit the 
anagogical sjmibol “par excellence.” 

A . Christ: the Head and Source of the Hierarchies. The 
s*See Paul Meyendorff, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 

*5Cf. John Meyendorffs conclusion concerning Dionysius’ integration of 
the hierarchies and the Christian faith in Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, 
p. 108; “Is this immovable character of the hierarchies reconcilable with the 
direct and supra-intelligible union that is the object of [Dionysius’] ‘mystical 
theology’? It does not appear so.” 

^Ihid., p. 109. See also R. Roques, La HiSrarchie Cileste, SC 58, p. 
xliii: “The hierarchic institution can be considered as a gradual manifestation 
of the divine, producing knowledge and sanctity, or as an immense anagogical 
movement which turns the minds to unity, in conferring on them the divine 
form.- 
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movement of the hierarchies towards God proceeds on three 
levels: purification, illumination, and perfection, which are all 
applied to the attainment of gnosis;*^ 

Purification, illumination, and perfection are all three 
the reception of an understanding of the Godhead, 
namely, being completely purified of ignorance by the 
proportionately granted knowledge of the more perfect 
initiations being illuminated by this same divine knowl¬ 
edge (through which it also purifies whatever was not 
previously beheld but is now revealed through the 
more lofty enlightenment), and being also perfect by 
this light in the understanding of the most lustrous 
initiations. 

This three-fold movement finds its source and end in God 
who is Himself the cause of the hierarchy: “[The beatitude of 
God) is purifying, illuminating, and perfecting; or rather it is 
itself purification, illumination, and perfection. It is beyond 
purification; it is the source of perfection which is more than 
perfect. It is also the cause of every hierarchy.”®® 

At this point we come upon Dionysius’ doctrine of Christ. 
Although many christological issues are left undeveloped, one 
issue is unambiguously stated: Jesus is the Divine Logos who 
has become fully man. Obviously opposing the Antiochian inter¬ 
pretation of Chalcedon in the late fifth and early sixth centuries, 
Dionysius stresses the divinity and absolute unity of Jesus as 
the Divine Logos who comes down from His heavenly abode 
and enters this sensible existence characterized by multiplicity 
and variegation in order to return once again to carry mankind 
on His shoulders back to God.®® 

As God in nature and identity, Jesus, together with the 
Father and Holy Spirit, is the source and underlying being of 
the hierarchy.‘‘® In His descent from and return to heaven Jesus 
has brought the ecclesiastical hierarchy into being, making Him- 

®^CH 7 209CD, p. 165. See Paul Rorem’s note 75 p. 163, and note 79, 
p. 165. 

S8CH 2 165CD, p. 155. 

39EH 4.in.l0 484B; DN 648D; EH S.HI.IO 440 CD. 

«EH 1.1 372A; EH 1.2 373B; EH 5.1.5 505B. 
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self present at every level of the hierarchy, embracing it in the 
entirety of its structure and movement. Thus He establishes the 
salvific efficacy of the hierarchy. But to impart salvation Jesus 
mediates the gnosis of God through the hierarchy. As God He 
constitutes the “being” of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and He 
establishes it as a perceptible symbol to raise mankind to the 
saving gnosis of God. As man. He is the chief hierarch who in 
reality performs the function of the hierarchy: “It is the most 
holy Jesus who consecrates Himself for us. It is He who grants 
us the fullness of His own consecration, and who arranges to 
offer generously to us, as children of God, whatever is conse¬ 
crated on Him.’”** Finally, as God incarnate Jesus bears directly 
our sins and returns us to the Father on His own divine shoul¬ 
ders.^" In the hierarchy, then, the individual is in touch with 
the Deity itself in terms of “being,” but does not yet “know” 
God and must move upward through contemplation of the hier¬ 
archical symbols which mediate the deifying knowledge of God."** 
Beyond the establishment of the ecclesiastical hierarchy at 
the visible level, however, Dionysius presents nothing new at the 
spiritual, or let’s say soteriological, level. For even apart from 
the Incarnation of Jesus, the same unifying vision of God is 
possible in the hierarchy of the Old Testament, through contem¬ 
plation of the old symbols of the Law.^ The chief difference 
between the hierarchy of the Old Testament, insofar as that is 
presented to us in one or two passages, and the hierarchy of the 
Church lies in the different symbols which provide the means 
for our contemplation.^® As a result, at the core of Dionysius’ 

41EH 4 485A, p. 232. 

“^^Letter 8 “To Demophiles,” 1096A p. 276. 

43N.B., that in the same letter to Demophiles cited above, in which 
Christ bears directly our sins and returns us to the Father, Dionysius at the 
same time reminds Demophiles that he must observe his place in the hierar¬ 
chical ordering of the Church, emphasizing the role of the hierarchies in 
mediating the gifts of God; indicating that Dionysius, even when he speaks of 
some form of direct contact with Jesus, cannot escape the fundamental under¬ 
standing that the hierarchies stand between God and the individual. 

44See MT lOOOC-lOOlB, pp. 136-37. 

'^^Compare this with the teaching, for example, of Nicholas Cabasilas, 
The Life in Christ, 1.8, (tr. by Carmino J. deCatanzaro, SVS Press, 1974) 
pp. 54f: while the righteous of the Old Testament were called friends of God, 
“this made them worthy of being released when He should appear who had 
the power to release them, yet He by no means released them beforehand.” 
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thought, we find that the Incarnation of the Divine Logos is 
“merely” a symbol which saves only by providing for the mind 
the supreme perceptible token for its contemplation of God.'*® 

In a fashion beyond words, the simplicity of Jesus be¬ 
came something complex.. .. This is the kind of divine 
enlightenment into which we have been initiated by the 
hidden tradition of our inspired teachers. . , . We now 
grasp these things in the best way we can, and as they 
come to us, wrapped in the sacred veils of that love 
toward humanity with which scripture and hierarchical 
traditions cover the truths of the mind with things de¬ 
rived from the realm of the senses. And so it is that the 
Transcendent is clothed in the terms of being, with 
shape and form on things which have neither, and 
numerous symbols are used to convey the varied attri¬ 
butes of what is an imageless and supra-natural sim¬ 
plicity. 

This vision is compatible with Dionysius’ statement that 
Jesus, because of his generous work for our salvation, has him¬ 
self entered the order of “revealers” and is called the “angel of 
great counsel.”*’^ All of this confirms the view that for Dionysius 
salvation is gnosis which in the final analysis excludes the created, 
visible world from real participation in the divine life of God. 
Thus, the ultimate goal of the soul is to leave behind all earthly 
realities, including the hierarchies:*® 

In time to come, when we are incorruptible and im¬ 
mortal, when we have come at last to the blessed in¬ 
heritance of being like Christ, then, we shall always 
be with the Lord. In most holy contemplation we shall 
be ever filled with the sight of God shining gloriously 
around us as once it shone for the disciples of the 
divine transfiguration . .. Our minds will be like those 
in the heavens above.*® We shall be equal to angels and 

«DN 592BC, p. 52. 

«CH 4.4 181D, p. 159. 

«DN 592CD p. 52. 

**Compare this with the description of the first order of beings, the 
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sons of God being sons of the resurrection. But as 
for now, what happens is this. We use whatever appro¬ 
priate symbols we can for the things of God. With 
these analogies we are raised upward toward the Truth 
of the mind’s vision. 

So then, Dionysius’ understanding of what is really happen¬ 
ing in the liturgy—the mediation of gnosis through symbols 
provided for the mind’s contemplation—applies also to the In¬ 
carnation. Here is where one sees most clearly that Dionysius’ 
thralldom to Neoplatonism has undercut his understanding of 
the Christian faith. Basing his understanding of reality on a dis¬ 
tinction between “knowing” and “being,” he very subtly erects 
a dualism between the incorporeal and the corporeal. While 
the body certainly has “being,” and is good and not evil, none¬ 
theless, salvation consists in knowledge which ultimately leaves 
physical reality behind and out of account. Accordingly, Jesus 
is really incarnate, but even His Incarnation finally excludes the 
flesh in the “economy,” for His corporeal aspect ultimately is of 
symbolic value only, raising the mind to immaterial knowledge 
through material tokens. 

This carries over to the perception of the liturgy. What is 
really happening takes place in the spiritual realm. The material 
dimension of the liturgy in itself does not participate in that 
spiritual reality, for it “only” points to it. As a result, spiritual 
contemplation, and not the liturgical rites themselves, is the 
means for receiving the grace of God. And so one should not 
be surprised to find little emphasis on the Cross or death of 
Jesus, for the primary purpose of Christ’s Incarnation is not to 
conquer death through the event of the Cross in itself, but rather 
to show God in a perceptible way. One passage does speak of 
victory over death won by the Cross: “He . . . willingly died on 
the cross for the sake of our divine birth, to snatch us from death 
and renew us in an inspired and eternal existence.”®® In the 
context of the whole of Dionysius’ thought, however, this is 
highly ambiguous, for it could easily be taken to mean that we 

seraphim, the cherubim, and thrones, who constitute the first hierarchy 
because of their ability to contemplate God directly apart from the use of 
symbols: CH 208C. 

50EN 4.III.10 484B. p. 231. 
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are snatched from death by contemplating the depths of God’s 
love symbolized on the Cross.®* 

It is here at the level of “symbol” that the doctrine of Christ 
and Dionysius’ perception of the liturgy seem to coalesce, and 
Dionysius’ indebtedness to Neoplatonism is completely unveiled. 
For the liturgy visibly “shows” the Incarnation of Jesus, which 
in turn visibly “shows” the “ecstatic” movement of God’s con¬ 
tinual procession from and return to Himself. This Neoplatonic 
motif of procession and return brings together all the elements 
of Dionysius’ thought—his liturgical interpretation, his mystical 
theology, his ascetical teaching, and christological doctrine.®* 

B. Procession and Return. The eternal procession of 
God outside of Himself, while He yet remains simple, unchang¬ 
ing, and transcendent, is symbolized in Jesus’ descension from 
heaven and assumption of a complete human nature while He yet 
remains God; and Jesus’ ascension in which He brings human 
nature back to God, symbolizes the Deity’s eternal return to 
Itself. This descending and ascending movement of Christ is the 
focus of liturgical symbolism, so that Dionysius’ liturgical com¬ 
mentary never concerns the sacred objects themselves but always 
the liturgical movements. For the essence of liturgical symbolism 
is to show the proceeding-returning movement of God, visibly 
manifested in the Incarnation of the Divine Son. 

For example, the Great Entrance finds its essential focus 
and meaning in that it symbolizes this Procession and Return 
of God. The movement of the hierarch from the high place, out 
among the people, and back to the point where he started 
shows in a perceptible way both God’s procession and return 
made visible in the Incarnation, and also the reality of His 
transcendent and unchanging nature which remains absolutely 
the same even in His ecstatic procession to man:®® 

siContrast this with the prominence Cyril of Alexandria gives to Jesus’ 
death. For Cyril the Incarnation was necessary not only as a means of 
“knowing” God, but also for raising man back to full “being” by destroying 
death (cf., for example. In loannem 1.14 PG 73: col. 160AD; or ibid. 1.29, 
192C>193A, or De Recta Fide ad Reginas PG 76: col. 1208BD). 

s^See Paul Rorem, “lamblichus and the Anagogical Method in Pseudo- 
Dionysian Liturgical TTieology,” Stadia Patristica XVIII (1982) 453-460. 

53EH 482D-429B, p. 212f. 
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I think we must now go inside the sacred things and 
reveal the meaning of the first of the images. We must 
look attentively upon the beauty which gives it so 
divine a form and we must turn a reverent glance to 
the double movement of the hierarch when he goes 
first from the divine altar to the far edges of the sacred 
place spreading the fragrance and then returns to the 
altar. For the blessed divinity, which transcends all 
being, while proceeding gradually outward because of 
goodness to commune with those who partake of Him, 
never actually departs from his essential stability and 
immobility. Enlightening anyone conforming as much 
as possible to God, the Deity nevertheless maintains 
utterly and unshakably Its inherent identity. Similarly, 
the divine sacrament of the synaxis remains what it is, 
unique, simple, and indivisible and yet, out of love for 
humanity, it is pluralized in a sacred variegation of 
symbols. It extends itself so as to include all the hier¬ 
archical imagery. Then it draws all these varied sym¬ 
bols together into a unity, returns to its own inherent 
oneness, and confers unity on all those sacredly up¬ 
lifted to it. And it is the same with the divine hier¬ 
arch. He generously hands down to his inferiors 
that unique hierarchic understanding which is espe¬ 
cially his own. He resorts to a multitude of sacred 
enigmas. Then, freely and untrammeled by anything 
beneath him, he returns to his own starting point with¬ 
out having any loss. In his mind he journeys towards 
the One. With a clear eye he looks upon the basic unity 
of those realities underlying the sacred rites. He makes 
the divine return to the primary things the goal of his 
procession toward secondary things, which he had 
undertaken out of love for humanity. 


In an interesting way, Dionysius sees the procession and 
return movement of the Incarnate God to provide also the mean¬ 
ing of the fraction of the bread and distribution of the one cup:®* 


^*Ibid., 444AB. 
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The bread which had been covered and undivided 
is now uncovered and divided into many parts. Sim¬ 
ilarly, he shares the one cup with all, symbolically 
multiplying and distributing the One in symbolic fash¬ 
ion. With these things he completes the most holy 
sacred act. For because of His goodness and His love 
for humanity the simple, hidden oneness of Jesus, the 
most divine Word, has taken the route of incarnation 
for us and, without undergoing any change, has be¬ 
come a reality that is composite and visible. 

At the same time there is a procession-return movement on 
the created level that corresponds to the movement of God to man. 
All of creation proceeds from non-being into being out of God 
and is destined by nature to return to God. This defines human 
nature as essentially “dynamic”; that is to say, it is constituted 
of a movement that by nature proceeds from God and returns 
to God. This, then, also defines human destiny for man’s natural 
end or perfection is in God.®® This motif of procession-return 
applied on the human level provides for Dionysius the onto¬ 
logical ground of obedience to the commandments of Christ; 
the visible manifestation of our return to God is expressed in 
our conforming to and imitation of God:®® 

We in our turn must cling to Him like the members of 
one body and we do so by the conformity that comes 
with a divine life of sinlessness. . . . Tf our longing is 
for communion with him, then we must give our full 
attention to his divine life in the flesh. His sacred 
sinlessness must be our model so that we may aspire 
to a godlike and unblemished condition. This is how, 
in a way that suits us, he will grant us communion with 
his likeness. 

But again, man’s return to God is realized when the indi¬ 
vidual lifts his eyes heavenward to contemplate the spiritual 

s®See DN 1.5-7, pp. 53ff. The student of early Byzantine theology will 
recognize here an important source for the theological synthesis of Maximus 
the Confessor. 

»«EH 3.in.l2 444B, p. 222. 
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realities hidden beneath the symbolism of the hierarchies.®^ The 
ecstatic movement of man to God is connected to the hierarchies 
and the liturgy in that the latter provide the perceptible tokens 
for contemplation through which one ascends to communion 
with God. 

The pivot of Dionysius’ thought, then, is not christology 
but gnosis. This means that in the liturgy, what is really taking 
place is a divine drama performed for the benefit of those minds 
able to penetrate the veils to the spiritual realities hidden beneath. 
The doctrine of Christ is not the informing principle of Dion¬ 
ysius’ thought, but it, too, fits into Dionysius’ Neoplatonic frame¬ 
work so that it is understood in the context of the motif of the 
divine procession and return. Accordingly, Christ is at the center 
of the liturgy only insofar as His Incarnation provides for the 
liturgical movements their specific focus. As a result, the liturgy 
as well as the Incarnation are reduced to symbols showing God’s 
continual procession and return. The essence of the liturgy, the 
purpose of the Incarnation, and the content of salvation, is 
“gnosis.” In contemplating all the various symbols provided by 
God, the “mind” is enabled to dart beyond the corporeal in its 
mystical flight, and finally it leaves the corporeal altogether 
so that in the final analysis the corporeal aspect of the human 
composite is excluded from the blessing of deification. 

In understandings encountered today, one appreciates even 
more the importance of Pseudo-Dionysius, for he articulates 
ideas that are very congenial, even if not fully compatible, with 
Christian philosophy; or he may in fact be directly responsible 
for, or at least a major contributor to, many of these understand¬ 
ings through the influence he has had on Christian Tradition. It 
would be of benefit to note some of these understandings in con¬ 
clusion. 

Conclusion. Pseudo-Dionysius brings together his Neo¬ 
platonic philosophy with an Evagrian spirituality which results 
in a vision leading naturally to “clericalism.” Possessed with a 
special gnosis, the hierarch is set apart from the laity by virtue 
of a higher gnosis he receives upon ordination, which he is to 
mediate to those below him, and not by virtue of his particular 

®^As expressed in DN 3. 
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liturgical function within the synaxis of the people of God. Since 
gnosis and spirituality are identical, the highest possible degree 
of sanctity belongs primarily to the hierarch, and is not the call¬ 
ing of every Christian. 

Dionysius’ notion of “symbol” is most congenial to some 
modern perceptions of the liturgy and the sacraments. Since the 
aim and function of the hierarchy is to reveal through symbols 
a hidden spiritual reality, the liturgy primarily is a “show” which 
one observes, rather than a celebration in which one participates. 
Indeed, in the final analysis there is really no need to participate 
in or to receive the mysteries, or sacraments, of the Church, 
since the primary function of the sacrament is not soteriological, 
but symbolic; i.e. it presents for the mind’s contemplation visible, 
perceptible tokens of what is really happening in another, viz. 
the spiritual, realm (cf. the definition of a sacrament as “an out¬ 
ward sign of an inward grace”). Consequently, the value of the 
sacraments depends chiefly upon the observer’s capacity for 
spiritual contemplation. The result is a conception of salvation 
which is not really “by grace through faith,” for in order to 
receive the full benefit of the Church’s sacraments one must 
possess the necessary intellective qualities for spiritual contem¬ 
plation. 

Nonetheless, Dionysius is possessed of profound spiritual 
insight, and in spite of his defects his writings are of great 
spiritual value. However, because his thought is centered on 
gnosis, rather than on the Incarnation, his thought leads on a 
subtly divergent path that radically shifts the focus and distorts 
the real meaning of Christ. And so his value is realized fully 
only when brought by Maximus the Confessor, John of Damas¬ 
cus, and others under the corrective guidance of the Church’s 
rule of faith as it is informed by her rule of prayer. 
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REFLECTIONS ON TFIE NEED FOR AN ORTHODOX 
SOCIAL ETHIC FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
APARTHEID SITUATION 


Through my experience as an Orthodox priest in South Africa, 
it has been impressed upon me that the Church can no longer avoid 
her social responsibility in this world if she is to be a faithful witness 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In the context of pastoral work, 
numerous questions arose as to how Orthodox Christians, as in¬ 
dividuals and as a community, should respond to the South African 
Apartheid context in which they live. While for many Orthodox 
Christians living in that society it is easier and safer—at least for 
the moment—to avoid such issues altogether, I have become con¬ 
vinced that to do so is both dangerous in the longer term for the 
Church and is simply quite wrong. 

It is imperative that Orthodox Christians confronted with a 
political/economic structure which raises some very basic ethical 
questions should reflect on what their Church life concretely means 
for such a situation. Moreover, I am convinced that this reflection 
should, and can be, grounded firmly in the Church’s Tradition. Our 
“praxis” in concrete situations ought to be a reflection of what 
we believe and experience in the Church; i.e,, “orthodoxy” (in 
the sense of “right belief”) will lead us, if it is genuine, to “ortho¬ 
praxis.” At the same time, “orthopraxis” is a necessary element in 
that process of purification and sanctification which leads both to 
a clearer and more profound experience of “orthodoxy” and to the 
very goal of human existence—ITieosis. “Orthopraxis” is in a cer¬ 
tain sense both the expression of, and the necessary condition for, 
genuine “orthodoxy” since faith and actions are inseparably bound 
together. How one acts in given concrete situations is a serious 
matter. Consequently, one must struggle to come to grips with the 
ethical questions and problems being raised by the society in which 
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one lives and the world with which one deals. It is neither adequate 
nor legitimate for the Church simply to rest in her responses to 
issues long past and which may have little or nothing to do with 
life as we experience it in the twentieth century. We must deal 
with the specific questions and problems raised within our im¬ 
mediate context and attempt to respond to them out of, and in 
the light of, our our experience of Holy Tradition. 

It is often said, however, that it is not the Church’s respon¬ 
sibility to deal with political/economic issues. One need not look 
very far for those Orthodox Christians who consider Orthodox 
dogma and spirituality as entirely centered in the liturgical cultus 
and/or the sanctification of the individual, having no regard “for 
the common good and the world’s striving for welfare.”^ It is a 
serious situation when Orthodox Christians, clergy and laity alike, 
believe, and act out the belief, that the Church may lay claim to 
the private, “religious” world of a person, but may not do so to 
his public existence. Such an attitude is a devaluation of the world 
and its social order; it fails to take into account even the most basic 
implications of the Church’s Faith for the communal life of humanity. 
Father Demetrios Constantelos has rightly pointed out that the 
ethical teachings and social philosophy of Orthodox Christianity 
are derivations of, rather than deviations from, its doctrinal teach¬ 
ing. One must not, he argues, underestimate ethical and social 
thought since man is a social being and Christianity is a social 
religion.^ 

I am not suggesting that the Orthodox Church in South Africa 
(or anywhere else, for that matter) should become a political party 
underneath an ecclesiastical costume, but I would challenge the 
claim that it is possible for individual Orthodox Christians or the 
Church as an institution living in this world to remain completely 
Apolitical under the present circumstances. The refusal to involve 
oneself in the problems at hand is itself an action with very definite 
political consequences. It is de facto a political position—an iden¬ 
tification with the status quo. Dr Constantine Tsirpanlis goes so 
far as to say that the Church’s witness is necessarily political, since 
it is within the polis and inevitably disturbs some authority. An 
absolutely Apolitical Church, he argues, is completely inconceivable 

'Nikos Nissiotis acknowledges this tendency in his “Church and Society” 
in Greek Orthodox Theology,” Christian Social Ethics in a Changing World, 
ed. John C. Bennett (London: SCM Press, 1966), p. 79. 

^Issues and Dialogues in the Orthodox Church Since World War Two 
(Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Press, 1986), pp. 25-26. 
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except in patria,^ While it is not the business of the Church as 
Church to make specific social policies, or to prescribe what form 
of government is best, or to identify herself with any partisan 
political/economic ideology, she nevertheless has, as V. Guroian 
contends, a political responsibility. Having the Kingdom of God 
as her constant referent and criterion as she relates to the world, 
she has the responsibility: (1) to expose the lie of every political 
system and ideology that everything is right with it and that the 
state is an end in itself; (2) to reveal the truth that political/social 
structures can be, however, of service to the Kingdom of God; and 
(3) to call on the state to establish just relations within the society 
and among political communities.^ This is by no means an easy and 
automatic task. Rather, it is one which requires a great deal of 
reflection and life lived within the context of the Church’s sacra¬ 
mental structure. It must be attempted, however, if the Orthodox 
Church is to be true to her own vocation and to have any credibility 
in South Africa among both reflective individuals and those who 
are victims of the Apartheid system. As an initial, preliminary step 
in this direction, it seems appropriate that the following dimensions 
of the problem be taken into consideration. 

(1) The Apartheid system, built de jure on the idea of the 
“separate development” of peoples, has led to a deeply ingrained 
separation of people in nearly every aspect of society along racial/ 
ethnic lines. Rather than fostering common understanding, positive 
interaction and mutual interdependence, it has institutionalized the 
division of peoples and has established race as the factor govern¬ 
ing how, and the extent to which, people relate to each other. The 
very theory of Apartheid, apart from its concrete effects, runs 
counter to that universalism grounded in the one God Who is 
Father of all and Who binds together all races and peoples. The 
paternity of God automatically implies a common humanity of 
all human beings and a social obligation of one toward another. 

The concrete application of “separate development,” even in 
its more refined form as articulated in the 1984 South African 
constitution, inevitably produces a polarization in the relationship 
among the races which runs counter to God’s paternity over the 
entire cosmos and to that great movement toward the unification 

^“Social and Political Dimensions of Eastern Orthodoxy,” m The Many 
Faces of Religion and Society, ed. M. Darrol Bryant & H. Mataragnon (New 
York: Paragon House Pub., 1985), pp. 87-88. 

Wigen Guroian, “The Problem of an Orthodox Social Ethic: Diaspora 
Reflections,” Journal of Ecumenical Studies 21:4 (Fall, 1984), pp. 714, 
724-25. 
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of all people willed by the Father and offered in Christ. The 
heresy of “phyletism,” the ecclesiological counterpart and handmaid 
of “separate development,” reaches its logical conclusion in the 
historical racial segregation of the Dutch Reformed churches (just 
recently reconsidered by them). While no such segregation is 
legally imposed on the Orthodox Church, it is not inappropriate to 
ask why the Orthodox Church (which has been in South Africa 
for almost one hundred years) has only White members while 
the nation’s population is more than 80 percent “non-White.” Has 
our own well-known tendency toward “phyletism” all too easily 
found a comfortable home in the Apartheid structures of South 
African society? It would seem imperative, then, that the hierarchy 
and clergy take seriously their responsibility to teach their flocks 
the social implications of calling God “Father,” and to encourage 
them to work on the political level for the elimination of all those 
elements in South African law which divide and separate peoples 
from each other. 

(2) The Apartheid system not only divides de jure; it has 
also created de facto a political/economic subjugation and exploita¬ 
tion of various peoples, especially the indigenous Blacks, by the 
White minority. The political and economic structures of South 
African society are such as always to protect White supremacy and 
control in these areas. Restrictions on movement, on freedom of 
association, on the right of residence and ownership, and the denial 
of Black participation in national government have all contributed 
to a society characterized by tension, fear, anger, racial hatred, 
increasing polarization, and the absence of harmonious and or¬ 
derly living. 

“Natural Law,” with its concomitant understanding of certain 
inalienable “human rights” possessed by all human beings, means 
at the very least (no matter how badly or incompletely the theory 
sometimes is expressed) that people cannot ethically be required 
to obey a system which imposes on them conditions which prevent 
them from fulfilling themselves as human beings.^ Manifest eco¬ 
nomic exploitation, forced relocations of communities for racial 
reasons, and laws preventing families from living together—all part 
and parcel of the day-to-day realities of the Apartheid system- 
reveal how “unnatural” and “inhuman” the system actually is. 

In addition to the appeal to “natural law,” which can unite 
Christians and non-Christians in the struggle against Apartheid, the 
Church is called to set before South African society her own vision 

^Andrew C. Varga, On Being Human (New York: Paulist Press, 1978), 
p. 119. 
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of inter-personal relations grounded in the Trinitarian life of God, 
Accordingly, C. Tsirpanlis describes “politics” in the Orthodox ex¬ 
perience as meaning not only the art of governing a city, but also 
as the art of “developing right personal, social, and existential rela¬ 
tions based on the Trinitarian interpersonal life and relations. 
Thus, politics is not just a useful compromise in social life, but a 
problem of truth..The Christian experience of God as Trinity 
means, in the words of Bishop Kallistos Ware, that we are under 
obligation “to struggle at every level, from the strictly personal to 
the highly organized, against all forms of oppression, injustice and 
exploitation,” acting specifically in the name of the Holy Trinity.'^ 
In this social involvement, we are doing nothing more—and nothing 
less—than reflecting, sharing in, and applying the Trinitarian struc¬ 
ture of love to the structures of human society. 

Concretely this means that the Orthodox Church in South 
Africa must struggle to recover in its own parochial life a sense 
of personal relations in community, grounded in the experience 
of God as Trinity and transcending all natural ethnic, tribal, racial 
and class divisions. The Bishops and priests should also call on 
Orthodox Christians: (a) to become aware of the consequences 
of the Church’s Trinitarian Faith for the social structures of the 
country, especially in light of the fact that South Africa is officially 
a “Christian nation”; (b) to become more and more sensitive to 
the specific ways in which Orthodox Christians participate, knowingly 
and unknowingly, in the exploitation and oppression of people; 
(c) to refuse co-operation, as much as is possible, in those activities 
which suppress the basic rights of others; and (d) to struggle on 
the political level for the elimination of all unjust, exploitative 
structures in society, 

(3) The Apartheid system has brought untold misery to 
countless people on the individual level. The “homelands policy,” a 
system of migrant labor, and restrictions on the movement of 
Blacks have all contributed, for example, to unemployment, poverty, 
and the breakdown of family life. The South African Christian, 
then, is constantly being faced with the needs of others in im¬ 
mediate, concrete circumstances. In addition to confronting the 
causes of these problems, he is called upon to react to the con¬ 
sequences of the system in the form of specific individuals who 
stand in need of asistance. The task of practical philanthropia must 
be taken very seriously. 

®Op. cit, p. 81. 

"^The Orthodox Way (Crestwood; St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1980), 
p. 49. 
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A planned social work among those in need—and need should 
be the criterion, not race or ethnic origins—is undoubtedly an 
ethical requirement for Orthodox teaching of the “Image of God” 
in every human being, which requires of us respect, concern, 
consideration, and the recognition of the inherent worth and dignity 
of every person whoever he is and however unfortunate his cir¬ 
cumstances. Philanthropia, which freely flows and expects nothing 
in return, is a reflection of, and a participation in, that divine 
philanthropic of the Incarnation in which the Son of God invaded 
and penetrated this world “doing good”—announcing release to the 
captives, bringing sight to the blind, setting at liberty those en¬ 
slaved, and proclaiming that the time of God has arrived.® 

In the above ways, then, I am suggesting that the Gospel 
needs to be interpreted “horizontally,” i.e., as dealing with human 
relationships in this world, as well as “vertically,” i.e., focusing on 
the individual’s relationship with God. In a certain sense, this is 
easier to do in South Africa than it is in the United States, since 
the South African state defines itself as “Christian.” In theory, at 
least, this means that there is a basis for dialogue with the defenders 
of the Apartheid system. To engage in this task with any degree 
of seriousness, however. Orthodox Christians must first clarify for 
themselves, and then to others, that the Church is that community 
which sacramentally embodies the presence of the Kingdom of 
God in this world. As such, she is concerned to evaluate, interpret, 
and judge the world around her in light of that Kingdom which is 
her referent for public, social, political life as well as for private 
“religious” life. The Church has the obligation to discriminate be¬ 
tween good and evil in history, and the Christian believer has the 
obligation to become a “factor in the shaping of the new creation 
and the new world according to the victorious message of the 
Gospel.” Christian action in society is to help man in all social 
situations to distinguish between what is “human” and what is “in¬ 
human,” to accept the former and to struggle against the latter.® 

It follows from this, I am convinced, that an Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian cannot accept the Apartheid system and is ethically obligated 
to struggle against it with the means which are at his disposal. In 
a semi-democratic state like South Africa, this must include in¬ 
volvement on the political level, where a certain amount of freedom 
still exists, especially for Whites. At this stage, it is premature to 
deal with the extremely thorny ethical question of violent resistance 

^Constantelos, Op. cit., p. 28. 

^Nissiotis, Op. cit., pp. 85, 92. 
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to an oppressive, de-bumanizing political system. One should not 
forget, however, that Christian involvement in such resistance 
movements has occurred in the past. Before Orthodox Christians 
can ever begin to respond to this dimension of the issue, they 
must first of all take seriously the very need for a social ethic. The 
problems of South Africa, moreover, should be taken seriously by 
Orthodox Christians around the world. Through the appropriate 
ecclesiastical channels, the Orthodox in South Africa should be 
challenged as to what, if anything, they are doing to teach and 
to live out the Truth of the Gospel in the face of racial Apartheid. 
They should also be encouraged and supported in any efforts to 
bear witness to the Christ who transcends and seeks to break down 
all barriers which divide and alienate people and peoples from 
each other. 

The question of Apartheid and the Christian’s response to it 
is in many ways a very complex one. On the theoretical level it 
may seem capable of easy resolution, but on the practical level of 
concrete action it is far more complicated. Prayer, participation in 
the sacramental life of the Church, and fidelity to her dogmatic/ 
spiritual Tradition must always be allowed to form the context in 
which Orthodox Christians, both in South Africa and in other parts 
of the world, struggle to respond responsibly to Apartheid, ’^at 
is most important, first of all, is that they see the need for such 
a response! 

— Fr Chrysostomos Frank 


THE PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH AND NORTH AMERICA 

IN 1904 


The purpose of this brief contribution is to make public 
for the first time the English translation of a document of some 
symbolic and canonical importance: the letter of the patriarch 
of Antioch, Meletios Dumani, to Archbishop Tikhon (Bellavin) 
of America, the future patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, 
concerning the consecration of Bishop Raphael Hawaweeny as 
Bishop of Brooklyn, in charge of the “Syro-Arabian Mission” 
of the Church in North America. As an auxiliary of Archbishop 
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to an oppressive, de-bumanizing political system. One should not 
forget, however, that Christian involvement in such resistance 
movements has occurred in the past. Before Orthodox Christians 
can ever begin to respond to this dimension of the issue, they 
must first of all take seriously the very need for a social ethic. The 
problems of South Africa, moreover, should be taken seriously by 
Orthodox Christians around the world. Through the appropriate 
ecclesiastical channels, the Orthodox in South Africa should be 
challenged as to what, if anything, they are doing to teach and 
to live out the Truth of the Gospel in the face of racial Apartheid. 
They should also be encouraged and supported in any efforts to 
bear witness to the Christ who transcends and seeks to break down 
all barriers which divide and alienate people and peoples from 
each other. 

The question of Apartheid and the Christian’s response to it 
is in many ways a very complex one. On the theoretical level it 
may seem capable of easy resolution, but on the practical level of 
concrete action it is far more complicated. Prayer, participation in 
the sacramental life of the Church, and fidelity to her dogmatic/ 
spiritual Tradition must always be allowed to form the context in 
which Orthodox Christians, both in South Africa and in other parts 
of the world, struggle to respond responsibly to Apartheid, ’^at 
is most important, first of all, is that they see the need for such 
a response! 

— Fr Chrysostomos Frank 


THE PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH AND NORTH AMERICA 

IN 1904 


The purpose of this brief contribution is to make public 
for the first time the English translation of a document of some 
symbolic and canonical importance: the letter of the patriarch 
of Antioch, Meletios Dumani, to Archbishop Tikhon (Bellavin) 
of America, the future patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, 
concerning the consecration of Bishop Raphael Hawaweeny as 
Bishop of Brooklyn, in charge of the “Syro-Arabian Mission” 
of the Church in North America. As an auxiliary of Archbishop 
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Tikhon, who in 1904 exercised his jurisdiction upon Orthodox 
communities of all ethnic backgrounds. Bishop Raphael was 
called to fulfill a particular mission, necessary then—and remain¬ 
ing necessary even today—in meeting pastoral requirements of 
particular ethnic groups. In 1904, Archbishop Tikhon understood 
well that the complicated and unprecedented situation of Ortho¬ 
doxy in America required some organizational pluralism. No one 
would think in those days that this pluralism would take the form 
of an uncanonical overlapping of jurisdictions. This unfortunate 
development occurred later. But in Tikhon’s view the Church 
had to remain one. The same vision inspired him one year later, 
in 1905, when he addressed to the Holy Synod of Russian his 
well-known scheme of an autonomous, or autocephalous Church 
in America with all ethnic groups being represented within a 
single American synod of bishops. Although he envisaged a 
Russian leadership at the beginning of the process, his ultimate 
goal was clearly ecclesiastical independence and American auto- 
cephaly. To the Synod in St Petersburg he wrote: 

The American diocese is not only multinational: 
it is composed of several Orthodox Churches, which 
keep the unity of the faith, but preserve their particu¬ 
larities in canonical structure, in liturgical rules, in 
parish life. These particularities are dear to them and 
can perfectly well be tolerated in the pan-Orthodox 
scene. We do not consider that we have the right to 
suppress the national character of the churches here; 
on the contrary, we try to preserve this character and 
we confer them the latitude to be guided by leaders of 
their own nationality. Thus, the Syrian church here 
received a bishop of its own (the Right Reverend 
Raphael of Brooklyn), who is the second auxiliary to 
the diocesan bishop of the Aleutian Islands, but is 
almost independent in his own sphere (the bishop of 
Alaska having the same position). The Serbian par¬ 
ishes are now organized under one immediate head, 
who for the time being is an archimandrite,^ but who 
can be elevated to the episcopacy in the nearest future. 


iPr. Sebastian Dabovich (ed.). 
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The Greeks also desire to have their own bishop and 
are trying to settle the matter with the Synod of 
Athens.^ In other words, a whole Exarchate can easily 
be established in North America, uniting all Orthodox 
national churches ... It should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that life in the New World is different from that 
of the Old. Our Church must take this into considera¬ 
tion; a greater autonomy (and possible autocephaly) 
should therefore be granted to the Church in America 
. . . The North American Exarchate would comprise: 

1) the archdiocese of New York, with jurisdiction over 
all Russian churches in the United States and in 
Canada; 2) the diocese of Alaska for the Orthodox 
inhabitants of Alaska (Russians, Aleuts, Indians, 
Eskimos); 3) the diocese of Brooklyn (Syrian); 4) 
the diocese of Chicago (Serbian); 5) a Greek diocese.® 

The consecration of Bishop Raphael Hawaweeny occurred 
on March 11,1904, at St Nicholas Church in Brooklyn, which 
became his cathedral. It was presided by Archbishop Tikhon, in 
concelebration with Bishop Innocent (Pustynsky) of Alaska. It 
was the first Orthodox episcopal consecration ever to be per¬ 
formed on North American soil.^ 

What is of particular ecclesiological importance in the letter 
of patriarch Meletios is the patriarch’s sense of the unity of the 
Church. Very often, the Orthodox identify their ecclesial alle¬ 
giance with ethnic culture and nationality, so that the concept 
of “autocephaly” becomes practically indistinguishable from 
national separatism. With a wisdom inherited from the apostolic 
origins of the church of Antioch, patriarch Meletios proclaims 

Hn the mind of Archbishop Tikhon, the consecration of new bishops in 
America was to result from agreements between himself and the various 
Orthodox churches. This was the case with Antioch—as the document published 
below indicates—and a similar process was envisaged in the case of the Greeks, 
who had been called by ecumenical patriarch Joachim III to seek clergy not 
in Constantinople, but in Greece. Hence the reference to Athens in Tikhon’s 
text. 

^Opinions (Otzyvy) of diocesan bishops concerning church reforms, sub¬ 
mitted to the Preconcilar Commission of the Holy Synod (St. Petersburg, 
1906), I, 531 

4Cf. biographical information about Bishop Raphael in C. J. Tarasar and 
J. H. Erickson, eds., Orthodox America (Syosset, NY 1975), p. 95. 
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that bishop Raphael’s consecration in America, by the local 
archbishop Tikhon, would not prevent him from being considered 
also as a bishop of the see of Antioch. There is One Church, One 
Episcopate, but the church is organized in such a way that it 
realizes unity both locally and universally. Belonging to one 
local church actually implies (and does not preclude) member¬ 
ship in all the others.® 

The letter also contains routine protocol formulas about 
the Russian emperor—who was formally in control of the acts 
of the Holy Synod of Russia—but it is the ecclesial significance 
of the document which really matters historically. 

A Russian text of the letter was published in the American 
Orthodox Messenger (Amerikansky Pravoslavnyi Vestnik VII, 
No. 10, May 15-28, 1904, pp. 183-4). The translation had been 
most probably prepared by Bishop Raphael himself. I am grate¬ 
ful to my colleague, the Reverend Professor Paul Tarazi, for the 
help he offered me in this publication by carefully checking the 
English text with the Arabic original. The original letter, signed 
by the hand of patriarch Meletios, is kept in the Archives of the 
Orthodox Church in America. 

Your Grace, our brother-in-the-Lord and concelebrant Lord 
Tikhon, Archbishop of North America, we embrace you in a 
brotherly fashion and we send you the peace that is from the 
Lord, our Redeemer. 

How much the heart of a man rejoices when, having planted 
a tree, he sees it flourishing and bringing fruit! Or better: How 
glad is the heart of a father who worked to bring-up a son, when 
he sees that the son justifies his hopes, as well as the hopes of 
his brothers and friends! In the same fashion, the heart of the 
holy church of Antioch is glad today, and the souls of Her arch¬ 
pastors and children rejoice, seeing that blessed plant—our 
beloved son-in-the-Lord, the archimandrite Raphael, who has 
been cared for so much by our late predecessors, and who be¬ 
came for us the object of a great hope as he grew in stature 
and success under the care of the sister-church, which shares 
his Orthodoxy, the church of Russia, and under your guidance, 

5A Study of the history of the synod of the Eastern patriarchates would 
easily show that their membership often included visiting bishops from other 
local autocephalous churches. 
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beloved brother in the Lord Jesus—has now reached the high 
order of the episcopate by the will of God, by election of the 
Most Holy Ruling Synod of Russia, and the consent of His Im¬ 
perial Majesty. We can indeed say: “What shall we offer to the 
Lord, for all the things He bestowed upon us?” 

Since His Grace, Bishop Raphael, having received the grace 
of the episcopate through the laying-on of your blessed hands, 
became a bishop of our Syrian children within the boun¬ 
daries of North America, and since We, together with our 
brothers, the Metropolitans of the Holy See of Antioch, do still 
consider him as a member of our body, since he comes from our 
midst, and we number him as one of us in faith and in virtue 
of his responsibilities over our Syrian children, dispersed in 
North America, we consider it our most important duty to send 
the present Patriarchal letter to you, in order to bestow our 
blessing, from the depth of our heart, upon that election, which 
occurred through the inspiration of the Most Holy Spirit; and 
also in order to express our very deep gratitude to the Most 
Holy Ruling Synod of Russia, which constantly labors for the 
good of Orthodoxy in the whole world, and which, in addition 
to its good will for our Apostolic See, also cares for our Orthodox 
children who live far from us in the Western world, thus fulfilling 
all the rules of Christian brotherhood. We also extend our sin¬ 
cere gratitude to Your Grace, for your fatherly care and love 
for the many thousands of Orthodox faithful who live within the 
boundaries of your God-protected diocese. These faithful keep 
mentioning the name of Your Grace to us in words of praise and 
appreciation, as well as your mediacy in the above-mentioned 
election. 

We pray the most High God that, through His all-powerful 
right hand. He may protect His Imperial Majesty, the Most 
Pious Emperor Nicholas II. May God bless His empire and grant 
His Christ-loving armies triumph and victory over their enemies. 
May the Lord, through His mighty help, strengthen the Most 
Holy Ruling Synod of Russia, which always performs good and 
righteous deeds for the edification of the vineyard of the Lord, 
and may He bestow upon Your Grace His rich mercies and 
heavenly benedictions. 

As we also send greetings to Your Grace on the occasion 
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of the feast of His glorious, life-giving and saving Resurrection, 
we pray to our only High-Priest, our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, that He may preserve you for many years in full health, 
and keep your beloved flock, that vineyard bearing much fruit. 

Once again sending you greetings of peace in the Lord, 
We remain 

sincerely 

the Brother-in-the-Lord of Your Grace 
-I- MELETIOS 

Patriarch of Antioch and all the East 

In Damascus, March 11, 1904 

— John Meyendorff 


OLD TESTAMENT READINGS IN THE LITURGY OF 
MATRIMONY OF THE ARMENIAN APOSTOLIC 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 


At a time when growing numbers of social scientists, 
ethicists and theologians are flocking to offer their theories, points 
of view and kind sympathies regarding the “crisis of the family,” 
it remains the unique concern and point of departure of Orthodox 
theologians to use their liturgical rites of matrimony as a basis 
for analyzing and investigating various modern-day problems 
regarding marriage and the family. This is the result of the Ortho¬ 
dox belief, “lex orandi lex est credendi”^; that the Church’s 
worship is the living, breathing faith of the Church. Therefore 
it is in her liturgy that one can expect to find the foundations of 
her theology and hence a point of departure for the consideration 
of any theological, even ethical issue. 

This article will examine only a facet of the liturgy of 
matrimony according to the ritual of the Armenian Orthodox 

^Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology, (Crestwood, 
NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986), p. 18. 
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NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986), p. 18. 
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Church, namely the Old Testament readings indicated in the 
Rite of Matrimony. The Old Testament readings were singled 
out for two reasons. First, in the Armenian Church in any case, 
and probably in all of present-day Christianity, the average pious 
church-goer has become dangerously distanced from the Old 
Testament, the sacred history of Israel, and its crucial place 
in our Christian faith. (As evidence of this, it is noteworthy that 
of the two English translations of the Armenian Rite of Matri¬ 
mony consulted for this article, one significantly abbreviated the 
Old Testament readings specified in the Armenian Sacramentary, 
and the other omitted them completely) 

The second reason for looking at the Old Testament read¬ 
ings rather than the Pauline and gospel readings of the matrimony 
service is that the Old Testament readings were included in the 
rite by the Church Fathers precisely because they provide unique 
elements of the Church’s understanding of marriage—often told 
in beautiful, sensate imagery—which are completed and crystal¬ 
lized by the Pauline and gospel readings that follow the Old 
Testament readings directly in the ceremony. 

In the Armenian Rite of Matrimony, five Old Testament 
readings are prescribed: Psalm 21 in its entirety; Genesis 1:26- 
27; Genesis 2:21-24; Isaiah 61:9-62:7; and Hosea 14:5-7. Of 
these, all but the last are read, in the order listed, early in the 
marriage ceremony as part of a liturgical structure which closely 
parallels the structure of the “synaxis"’ or teaching portion of the 
Divine Liturgy®: 

1— The Censing (The “Vows” in the Marriage Rite) 

2— The Enarxis 

—Introit 
—Hymn 

^In Wedding Songs and Service, tr. Very Reverend Father Mesrob Vahan 
Semerjian (New York, NY: St Vartan Press, 1983); the Genesis readings are 
intact, but the Isaiah reading is abbreviated to only the first three verses, and 
the Hosea reading is omitted altogether. In The Sacraments: The Symbols of 
Our Faith, Reverend Garabed Kochakian, (New York, NY: Dioceses of the 
Armenian Church of America, 1983), all Old Testament readings have been 
omitted. 

^Divine Liturgy of the Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church, tr. and 
comm, by Tiran Archbishop Nersoyan, (London: Saint Sarkis Church, 1984), 

p. 11-12. 
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3— The Lesser Entrance 

—The Trisagion 
—The Great Litany 

4— The Lections 

—Psalm 

—Prophet 

—Apostle 

—Alleluia 

—Gospel 

5— Profession of Faith 

—The Nicene Creed 
—The Anathema 

—The Doxology of St Gregory the Illuminator 

6— Prayers after the Lections 

—Litany after the Lections 
—Prayer 

This clear “synaxis” structure makes it evident that the Church 
Fathers who compiled and produced the rite felt that the service 
needed a teaching element. 

The fifth Old Testament reading, from the Prophet Hosea, 
is read near the end of the ceremony, prior to the reading of the 
First Epistle of St Paul to Timothy (2:9-15) and the account 
of Christ’s first miracle at the Wedding at Cana from the Gospel 
according to St John. All of this precedes the drinking from the 
cup of wine by the groom and the bride. 


Psalm 12 

1 In thy strength the king rejoices, O Lord; 
and in thy help how greatly he exults! 

2 Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 
and hast not withheld the request of his lips. 

3 For thou dost meet him with goodly blessings; 
thou dost set a crown of fine gold upon his head. 

4 He asked life of thee; thou gavest it to him, 
length of days for ever and ever. 

5 His glory is great through thy help; 

splendor and majesty thou dost bestow upon him. 
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6 Yea, thou dost make him most blessed for ever; 
thou dost make him glad with the joy of thy presence. 

7 For the king trusts in the Lord; 

and through the steadfast love of the Most High he shall 
not be moved. 

8 Your hand wiU find out all your enemies; 

your right hand will find out those who hate you. 

9 You will make them as a blazing oven when you 
appear. 

The Lord will swallow them up in his wrath; 
and fire will consume them. 

10 You will destroy their offspring from the earth, 
and their children from among the sons of men. 

11 If they plan evil against you, if they devise mischief, 
they will not succeed. 

12 For you will put them to flight; 

you will aim at their faces with your bows. 

13 Be exalted, O Lord, in they strength! 

We will sing and praise thy power. 

On a first reading and taken literally, this Psalm has nothing 
whatsoever to do with marriage. The Psalm does not even con¬ 
tain any key references to marriage which might have made it 
attractive to some Church Father or Fathers charged with com¬ 
piling a ceremony of matrimony. On the contrary, there are other 
Psalms in which are found direct reference to marriage (Psalms 
19 and 78, for example). But they have not been included here, 
and Psalm 21 has been included. Why? This question leads us 
directly into the minds of the Church Fathers and thereby 
directly into the theology of the Church. 

We must start from the literal meaning of the Psalm. It 
speaks of a king whose prayers have been answered by God as 
a direct result of his trust in God. He has been blessed with 
great gifts and virtues which are enumerated in vv.3-6. Accord¬ 
ing to V.3, even the “crown of fine gold upon his head,” his very 
kingship, is the gift of God for the king’s faithfulness. It is 
important to take note of the other blessings which God has 
bestowed upon the king: “long life” (v.4); “glory, splendor and 
majesty” (v.5); “blessedness” (v.6); and “gladness with the 
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joy of the Lord’s presence” (v.6). In addition to these, the king 
is granted protection from his enemies as the psalmist warns him 
of impending threats and dangers. This is mentioned in w.8-12, 
where there is a change in point of view and the king is ad¬ 
dressed in an oracle. The Psalm ends with a final, victorious 
statement of praise in v.l 3. 

We have noted that this Psalm contains no obvious refer¬ 
ences to marriage. Nevertheless, there are two references which 
do seem to link this royal Psalm with marriage. They are the 
“crown of fine gold” (v.3) and the notion of God’s wondrous 
blessings and protection bestowed in return for unwaivering trust 
in Him (vv.1,2, and esp. 7). Thus the Church has linked the 
crowning of a faithful king and the crowning of the couple to be 
wed (which is an actual element of the Armenian ceremony). 
Just as the faithful king is rewarded with the royal virtues listed 
above, so the marital couple receives royal, kingly virtues: glory, 
spendor, majesty, blessing and gladness—all of which are be¬ 
stowed for “length of days for ever and ever” (v.4). With this 
interpretation, vv.8-12 becomes a warning to the new royal 
couple of the very real threats and evils which await them but 
which cannot harm them if their trust in God remains steadfast. 

This Psalm, then, clearly presents several dimensions which 
are vital to the Church’s teaching on marriage. First, the married 
couple is endowed with qualities and virtues of royalty. They 
become king and queen of their own kingdom, the family, which 
should in some respect be ruled as a king rules his Idngdom. 
Second, God’s blessings will remain with the couple for ever and 
ever because the Lord’s love is steadfast. In addition to the 
aflSrmations that the blessings of the Lord are “for ever” (vv.4,6), 
vv.8-12 make it clear that anything at all which might pose a 
threat to the couple is completely obliterated (“swallowed up,” 
“consumed;” “they will not succeed;” “put to flight”). Even the 
offspring of the enemy will be destroyed, indicating that there 
is not even a threat of retaliation. There is every clear indication 
here that God’s blessing of marriage is eternal. Last, and most 
importantly, all of these blessings are gifts of God to his faithful 
servants. The couple has done nothing to earn these blessings 
except to “trust in the Lord.” Their marriage is itself a gift of 
grace. 
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Genesis 1:26-27 

26 Then God said, “Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness; and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 

27 over every creeping thing that creeps upon the 
earth.” So God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God he created him . . [male and 
female he created them.] 

This text is interesting in its brevity. It is the account of the 
creation of man, of his God-given authority over all the earth, 
and of his fashioning in the image of God. What is at first per¬ 
plexing is that V.27 is cut short here. The crucial phrase, 
“. . . male and female he created them” has been prominently 
omitted. The reason for this is clear if we realize that this read¬ 
ing concerns the creation of man only, whereas the reading 
which immediately follows it concerns the creation of woman. 

Several points of dogmatic importance appear here. First, 
it is made clear that Man (here male) was created in God’s own 
image and after His likeness. This implies that Man was perfect 
and complete at his creation—it hardly seems possible that God 
would create Man, the climax of His creative work, to whom 
He gave “dominion over ... all the earth,” as incomplete. There 
is every indication of self-sufficiency, fulness and completion in 
Man. (None of this is to imply that Woman is not in the image 
of God, because the contrary is clear in the phrase “male and 
female He created them.”) So Man is complete, full and perfect 
in Himself until... 


Genesis 2:21-24 

21 So the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the mah, 
and while he slept took one of his ribs and closed up its 

22 place with flesh; and the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from the man he made into a woman and brought 
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23 her to the man. Then the man said, 

“This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh; 

she shall be called Woman, 

because she was taken out of Man.” 

24 Therefore a man leaves his father and his mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become one flesh. 

. . . until God took out of Man the material with which He 
created Woman. Like the English, the Hebrew names for man 
and woman reinforce this idea linguistically: “ish” = man; 
“isha” = woman. So Woman came forth from Man. This means 
that part of Man is now missing, to be found only in Woman. 

This passage is the foundation of the so-called complemen¬ 
tary model of marriage which St Paul expounds in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians. Neither man nor woman is complete, satisfied 
or meaningful (or even defined) apart from the other. They fit 
together like the pieces of a mosaic restoring the unity and per¬ 
fection of the original Man. This union has its obvious physical 
manifestation in sexual intercourse, where Man and Woman (a 
man and a woman) are physically restored to one flesh by unit¬ 
ing with one another. But the spiritual union is as real as the 
physical union, the latter serving as a visibly sensate representa¬ 
tion of the former. Thus the sexual act becomes the necessary, 
divinely ordained and blessed physical completion, fulfilment 
and indicator of the spiritual reunion of Man and Woman in the 
bond of marriage. Sexual intercourse is therefore necessary, holy 
and completely the will of God within the context of marriage. 
According to this understanding, sexual intimacy has no mean¬ 
ing outside of marriage, and is totally excluded between two 
persons of the same sex, as it is in any other non-marital context. 
It is defined only by and for the married couple, restoring in a 
microcosm but for all eternity, the perfection of God’s most 
beloved creature. 


Isaiah 61:9-62:7 


9 Their descendants shall be known among the nations, 
and their offspring in the midst of the peoples; 
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all who see them shall acknowledge them, 

that they are a people whom the Lord has blessed. 

10 I wiU greatly rejoice in the Lord, 

my soul shall exult in my God; 
for he has clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
he has covered me with the robe of righteousness, 
as a bridegroom decks himself with a garland, 
and as a bride adorns herself with her jewels. 

11 For as the earth brings forth its shoots, 

and as a garden causes what is sown in it to spring 
up, 

so the Lord God will cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all the nations. 


Isaiah 62 

1 For Zion’s sake I will not keep silent, and for 

Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
until her vindication goes forth as brightness, 
and her salvation as a burning torch. 

2 The nations shall see your glory; and you shall be , 

called by a new name 
which the mouth of the Lord will give. 

3 You shall be a crown of beauty in the hand of the Lord, 
and a royal diadem in the hand of your God. 

4 You shall no more be termed Forsaken, and your land 

shall no more be termed Desolate; 
but you shall be called My delight is in her, and your 
land Married; 

for the Lord delights in you, and your land shall be 
married. 

5 For as a young man marries a virgin, so shall your 

sons marry you, 

and as the bridegroom rejoices over the bride, so shall 
your God rejoice over you. 

6 Upon your walls, O Jerusalem, I have set watchmen; 

all the day and all the night they shall never be 
silent. 

You who put the Lord in remembrance, take no rest, 
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7 and give him no rest until he establishes Jerusalem and 
makes it a praise in the earth. 

This excerpt from Isaiah 61 begins in the middle of a 
strophe, in the middle of a thought! Verses 8 and 9 form one 
strophe, but the passage begins in v.9 with a pronoun whose 
antecedent is unclear. This is quite puzzhng until the passage is 
read as a continuation of the narrative that begins with the 
previous two readings from Genesis. In that case “their” (v.9) 
refers back to Man (Gen. 1:26-27) and Woman (Gen. 2:21- 
24). Thus the form of the passage leads to its interpretation. 

Compared to Isaiah of Jerusalem’s message of doom to 
Israel, “Deutero-Isaiah” (Isa 40-55) promises a bright future 
after initial punishment for the transgressions of Israel, a future of 
vindication and reconciliation between Israel and God. The 
mood and tone of Deutero-Isaiah is uplifting, encouraging and 
hopeful. Chapters 61 and 62 are the ecstatic words of a prophet 
who is so filled with encouragement that he “will not keep silent” 
(62:1). In Chapter 61 he appropriately compares the joy of 
Israel’s blessedness after vindication to the joy of a bride and 
bridegroom. In Chapter 62 he speaks of the new happiness, joy 
and pride, manifested most clearly by new names which will be 
given to the newly reconciled Israel: “My delight is in her,” and 
“Marriage” (v.4). 

The implications of this passage for the wedding ceremony 
are clear. There is joy and excitement at the prospect of the 
reuniting and perfection of Man and Woman in matrimony, once 
again following the theology of the preceding two passages from 
Genesis. There has been a vindication, a victory, a reconciliation: 
“their descendants shall be known among the nations and their 
offspring in the midst of the peoples” (61:9). This reflects the 
stability and firm foundation which have been established in 
matrimony as a result of its implicit act of reunion. The bride 
and bridegroom imagery irrevocably and convincingly joins the 
concepts of joy, blessing and prosperity for the new Israel with 
the same joy, blessing and prosperity for the new union of 
matrimony. 

This clearly suggests that marriage plays an important role 
in the ultimate perfection, completion, and salvation of the 
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world. By extension we could affirm that the perfection of the 
married couple is the perfection of the Kingdom itself. Marriage 
between a man and a woman, then, is not only a blessing of 
them “for ever and ever.” It also signifies a return to a state of 
perfection which once existed, thereby granting a direct, personal 
participation in the building up of the Kingdom of God. 


Hosea 14:5-7 

5 I will be as the dew to Israel; he shall blossom as the lily, 

he shall strike root as the poplar; 

6 his shoots shall spread out; his beauty shall be like the 

olive, and his fragrance like Lebanon. 

7 They shall return and dwell beneath my shadow, 

they shall flourish as a garden, they shall 
blossom as the vine, their fragrance shall be like the 
wine of Lebanon. 

This reading takes place late in the wedding ceremony in 
association with the sharing of the cup. The passage is similar 
in literal meaning and content to the Isaiah reading discussed 
above. It is an expression of the joy, prosperity and vitality 
which wiU be Israel’s after her vindication. 

Once again, God’s steadfast beneficence to Israel is com¬ 
pared and equated with his blessing of the wedding couple who 
will “blossom” (v.5,7), “strike root” (v.5), “spread out” (v.6), 
and “flourish” (v.7). This imagery of growth and fertility im¬ 
plies the blessing of offspring to the married couple. Like a new 
creation, they will be rooted and grounded, firm and stable as 
a result of their holy unity, “dwelling beneath [the Lord’s] 
shadow” (v.7). 

The last phrase, referring to wine, leads into the reading of 
Christ’s first miracle at the Wedding in Cana (John 2:Iff). This 
precedes the couple’s sharing of a cup of wine in recognition of 
their participation in Christ’s sacrifice and in the eternal Kingdom. 
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Conclusion 

The Old Testament scripture readings of the Armenian Rite 
of Matrimony contain several important theological points 
pertaining to conjugal union, even though not all of them speak 
literally about marriage. It is crucial that these Old Testament 
readings be stressed in the teaching portion of the marriage 
ceremony, in the homily of the officiating priest. They could also 
form the basis for pre-marital instruction and counseling of the 
couple. Clearly, omission of these texts and of the theological 
points they contain results in omission of crucial elements in the 
Church’s traditional understanding of marriage. This can only 
lead to a sinful distortion and even corruption of the Church’s 
concept of conjugal life. 

Further study is needed to understand more completely the 
importance of the Old Testament for the Church’s theology of 
marriage. Why were other seemingly appropriate Old Testament 
readings excluded from the Ritual? What was the criterion used 
for choosing these particular readings? Such questions lead to 
the entire issue, not addressed here, of Old Testament references 
in the prayers, biddings and hymnology of the Armenian Rite 
of Matrimony. 


— Michael Findikyan 
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The categories, concepts and demarcations of Orthodox theology 
are not “given” but imposed. In an obvious sense, Orthodox theology 
is today conducted, expounded and taught in institutions, societies 
and languages from which it has been historically excluded, and 
from which it may still feel estranged in all but the mere circum¬ 
stance of presence and proximity. Such speculation is prompted by 
the character and provenance of the three books under review. One 
is written by a convert to Orthodoxy whose training in Biblical 
scholarship was undertaken in some of tne prestigious centers or 
western theological learning; and two are by Greeks whose intellec¬ 
tual brilliance took them to Paris at an impressionable age. When 
the theme concerns hermeneutics or philosophical anthropology the 
reader is inevitably provoked to question the text in hand. How am 
I interpreting this book? Given my philosophical and anthropological 
presuppositions, how can I be sure that they are not simply per¬ 
petuated by my inevitable misreading of Yannaras and Nellas? 

Further reflection suggests that the cosmopolitan scholarship and 
cultural agonistics of Orthodox theology are not a distinctive feature 
of modem times: there is not and never has been a homeland for 
Orthodox theology. Theology knows no inherent categories or con¬ 
cepts, finds in its object of study no inherent system of classification. 
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Much has been written about the ineffable and the transcendent, and 
it is largely waste: what can be said and comprehended is by defini¬ 
tion inapplicable to its object. Judaism has the Torah but no theology. 
The temptation to theology is posed by the Incarnation, and it is 
accepted, taken up (as by a second Eve) by St John, the prologue 
to whose Gospel initiates and licences all that has since been written 
—and all that will ever be written. It is not by chance that St John 
concludes his Gospel with the vision of the endlessness of what his 
prologue had initiated: “But there were also many other things 
which Jesus did; were every one of them to be written, I suppose that 
the world itself could not contain the books that would be written.” 
Through the Incarnation, the assumption of flesh and matter by 
God, there is nothing that cannot be comprehended within the scope 
of theology. 

At the same time that theology becomes possible, everything else 
is rendered more problematic than ever. Because flesh and matter 
is now instinct with divinity, or divine potential, it is not finite, and 
can no longer be bounded by the categories of science and philosophy. 
In his foreword to the book by Nellas, Bishop Kallistos writes: 

Since God is beyond understanding, His icon within humanity 
is also incomprehensible. In our talk about humans as well 
as our talk about God, there needs to be an apophatic dimen¬ 
sion. Our negative theology demands as counterpart a “nega¬ 
tive anthropology.” 

To be “negative” is to allow for, to defer to the unboundedness in 
each person and each thing. It is to undertake inquiry without ex¬ 
pectation of complete results, and this not as a limitation of the one 
inquiring but as a characteristic of matter after the Incarnation. The 
Incarnation causes the human and the divine, matter and spirit, to be 
coinherent, and all final explanations thereof to be incoherent. Any 
systematic theology is radically inadequate; and it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Summa of Aquinas is an extraordinary achievement 
in spite of that, unlike the catechetical manuals that, from the time 
of Peter Mohila in 17th century Russia to that of P. N. Trembelas 
in modern Greece, have formed the abysmal basis of Orthodox 
theological education. 

The Incarnation that makes theology possible also makes all 
systematic thought, in whatever area, inadequate and deceptive. 
Western philosophy since the time of Aristotle, and the political 
structures with which it has been in symbiotic relation, have for 
their premises objectification and finitude—without which systematiza- 
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tion would be impossible. And yet for us there is no way of re¬ 
thinking, of constructing anew the processes of reason. Our use 
of number binds us to the notion of finitude; the structure of lan¬ 
guage determines our cognitions. As center or First Mover a tran¬ 
scendent God fits into a metaphysical system: the closure that never 
occurs in an unending series of finitudes is provided by the tran¬ 
scendent, and thus for Aristotle God is a necessary invention by 
which finitudes are themselves sealed with finitude, by which the 
subjectivity of each person is subordinated to the objectivity of all. 

The second greatest miracle, after the Incarnation itself, was 
that anyone understood it. To read a history of the early development 
of Christian doctrine is to marvel, over and again, at the way in 
which the easy answers were rejected, the obvious, the seemingly 
inevitable solutions were resisted. It remains astonishing that anyone, 
let alone a Council, should have had the confidence to reject, on the 
slenderest of textual evidence, the common sense and traditional 
wisdom embodied in the doctrines of Arians, Nestorians, Mono- 
physites, neo-Platonists and Gnostics. To people of the conciliar 
era, as far as we can tell, the solutions branded as heresy would 
have appeared more rational, more natural and more elegant than 
those accepted by the Church. It is as if one were to be accused of 
heresy for believing that 2 + 2 = 4 when the Church insists that 
2 + 2 = 3.999•. The law of identity is the precondition of Western 
technology, of the development that has ensured the hegemonic 
supremacy of Western thought. It is small wonder that the era of 
the Ecumenical Councils, of Byzantium itself, has dropped from the 
memory of the West, from its sense of an authenticating tradition. 

In such an exclusion may be found a means of criticising Western 
tradition. But first one must find access to what is excluded, learn how 
to recover Patristic theology from its reputation of pedantry, obfusca¬ 
tion and irrelevance. The means are inevitably the instruments of 
critique generated by Western thought itself in the interests of its 
dialectical advancement. Hegel via Herder gives philosophical validity 
to the aspirations of nationalism, permitting, even encouraging, a 
measure of controlled divergence. In Russia the movement towards 
divergence and difference could not be controlled because Russia 
had never “belonged” to the Western tradition, having remained out¬ 
side the direct sphere of influence of Rome’s empires and church. In 
the words of Peter Chaadayev, writing in 1829: 


But we Russians, like illegitimate children, come to this world 
without patrimony, without any links with people who lived 
on the earth before us; we have in our hearts none of these 
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lessons which have preceded our own existence. . . . The 

Western syllogism is unknown to us. 

Chaadayev goes on at length to lament the condition of a nation built 
on imitations and borrowings, and then he issues his challenge: “Who 
has ever thought for us? Who thinks for us now?” Never a Slavophile 
himself, Chaadayev by these radically subversive questions inspired 
Khomyakov and others to rediscover Byzantium, to establish a tradi¬ 
tion of thought that is not borrowed, and that might be strong enough 
to withstand the hegemony of the Western tradition. From Hegel to 
Florovsky’s “neo-patristic synthesis” is thus but two or three steps. 

A similar phenomenon is apparent today in the work of Greek 
theologians. The achievement of Greek independence was almost 
exactly contemporaneous with the Slavophile movement, but the 
memory of Byzantium was to be almost entirely occluded by the 
Classical age, the programme of whose revival in Greece was shaped 
by the “philhellenes” of Western Europe. Having in the intervening 
century and a half fallen rather short of the expectations of Byron 
(and others) Greece must now question the role written for it by the 
rest of Europe. In Yannaras and Nellas (as also in Zizioulas) we can 
see Existentialism—itself a critique from within the Western tradition- 
being used as a means of validating another tradition, that of the 
Fathers. In Yannaras’s book a splendidly provocative footnote puts 
Satre in unlikely company: ''In Camera, end of scene five: ‘L’enfer, 
c’est les autres.’ See also Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, PG 90, 
256B:. . . 

Existentialism does for the individual something analogous to 
what Hegel did for the nation. Modern Orthodox theology, redis¬ 
covered through the works of Hegel, was articulated first in terms of 
nations, traditions and forms of ecclesiology; its negative aspects are 
expressed in the heresy of phyletism. The current movement in Ortho¬ 
dox theology, provoked and aided methodologically by Existentialism, 
is overwhelmingly concerned with the person. What heresy, if any, 
this may bring on its shadow-side is not yet clear. What is clear is 
that Greek theology has not looked so good since 1453, nor offered 
so much. 

The main part of Panayiotis Nellas’s Deification in Christ is de¬ 
voted to a problem relatively obscure and little discussed, and of 
startling complexity. After the Fall “the Lord God made for Adam 
and for his wife garments of skins, and clothed them” (Gen. 3:21). 
Nellas sets himself the challenge of relating God’s making of skins for 
Adam and Eve, with His making of Adam and Eve “in the image of 
God.” What effect does the wearing of skins have on the image and 
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likeness of God? What is the “economic” difference between the un¬ 
clothed human body and that body clad in garments? 

That there is much Patristic comment on the Genesis verse 
(though it is not mentioned in the New Testament) is probably due 
largely to the provocation of Origen, who wilfully and ingeniously 
argued that until God made the garments of skin human beings had 
no material bodies. The Fall is thus allegorized as the fall of the 
immortal soul into mortal corporeality. The consensus of the Patristic 
response allows that the garments of skin have much to do with 
mortality, and refutes the notion that “skin” is the consequence of 
the Fall. But whether the garments of skin augment our corporeality, 
or even double it, or whether they are entirely irrelevant to the onto¬ 
logical status of the human being, is unresolved, Nellas concedes, 
“since we do not know precisely what the human body was like 
before the fall.” 

At the economic level, the garments of skin are a sign of God’s 
mercy towards humans who are no longer at home in the world but 
vulnerable. At the same time, human vulnerability necessarily entails 
exploitation in relation to the world. The Greek title of Nellas’s book is 
Zoon theoumenon, meaning “a living creature that is being deified.” 
With the need for garments, man, who was created sovereign over 
nature, becomes dependent on nature, and on other living creatures. 
While insisting that it was “the Lx)rd God,” not Adam, who made 
the garments of skin, Nellas is able to encapsulate the Patristic inter¬ 
pretation thus: “the central content of the ‘garments of skin’ is 
mortality, the transformation of life into survival.” God made two 
human beings, and they could reproduce themselves; and then He 
made two garments of skin. Other garments would come only by 
hunting, by killing other living creatures. “Survival” is not etymo¬ 
logically, nor even conceptually, opposed to “life.” In this context, 
however, of skins and mercy, the word “survival” inevitably acquires 
the sense of “kill or be killed.” 

The tragedy of the garments of skin is now apparent, and it is 
from this radical fall into need, dependency and exploitation that we 
can infer something of the state and nature of the human body before 
the fall. Bringing together and synthesizing the words of a variety of 
Fathers, Nellas ventures this appealing vision of prelapsarian man: 

If we understand the “nakedness” as transparency, we can 
say that the body of Adam was so simple that it was in reality 
transparent, open to the material creation without resisting it 
in any way, and without the world offering any resistance to 
the body—the world had been surrendered to it. The human 
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body, while maintaining its own peculiar constitution and 
separate identity with regard to the world, was nevertheless 
not divided from it at all. 

It is hard to conceptualize the co-existence of separation with union. 
Any explanation is liable to fall—or, rather, to ascend—into the anni¬ 
hilating void of the neoplatonic One. Nellas is therefore right to insist 
that before we solve the conundrum of two becoming one flesh, we 
must remember that those “two” were in their prelapsarian state. 
The mysteries of unity and difference, of identity and distinction, of 
self and other, are the mysteries of the fall. 

Although they stand for mortality the garments of skin are not 
simple and negative. Ensuring human survival, if not “life,” they 
contain the potential of redemption. Christ did not assume a prelap¬ 
sarian body; His Incarnation was in the flesh, subject to postlapsarian 
needs, discomfort and resistance. Christ’s two natures would then 
correspond (in terms of value) with St Gregory of Nyssa’s concept 
of the human body as a “diglyph sculpture”^wo forms carved on a 
single head, one ugly, the other beautiful. In appearance the two are 
opposed and yet they are one in substance. The danger in this part 
of Nellas’s argument is that it does not allow sufficient freedom to the 
Incarnation: if Adam had not fallen, Christ would have come in 
prelapsarian form. Once we speak of a “good” aspect of the garments 
of skin we are making the Incarnation dependent on the fall; that way 
lies the juridical motive and the trite logic of “felix culpa.” Nellas 
discusses the question with care, engaging with Florovsky’s **Cur Deus 
Homo? The Motive for the Incarnation” and the debate between 
Aquinas and Scotus, but takes cover in a footnote. 

Such a central question left undecided makes for uncertainty in 
the book’s second part, whose theme is Christological. For this section 
Nellas depends largely on St Nicholas Kavasilas, of whose writings 
he provides a lucid interpretation. But when the reader must apply 
Kavasilas’s “Christocentric anthropology” to the theme of the gar¬ 
ments of skin, problems occur. We do not know whether the aim 
of “the life in Christ” is to dispense with, and shed the garments of 
skin, or whether they are to be assumed and transformed in the 
process of deification. If Christ became “man with his garments of 
skin,” is He Himself in the image and likeness of God, like prelap¬ 
sarian man? And if Christ is not in the image and likeness of God, 
where are we? It is due to nobody’s inadequacy, least of all the 
author’s, that these questions remain. It is to the credit of Nellas’s 
memory (for he died in 1986) that he offers no comfortable solutions, 
and that he has placed such emphasis on an aspect of patristic 
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anthropology that has been, and would have been yet, conveniently 
overlooked. 

Comfortable solutions are not to be found, either, in Christos 
Yannaras’s The Freedom of Morality. Religion in North America, 
and in Protestant societies generally, is understood primarily in ethical 
terms, as a morality underwritten by a divinity. In such a society it is 
very hard to explain that there are religions—whether Orthodox 
Christianity or Buddhism—in which the ethical is placed in a sub¬ 
ordinate role, or in which “the good life” follows with effortless 
inevitability the right doctrine and the right worship. 

If we trace “ethics” and “morals” back to the Greek and Latin 
roots we find “ethos” and “mores,” words that describe customs and 
characteristics. Behind the prescriptive “ought” lies the descriptive 
“is.” The history of moral philosophy from Aristotle onwards displays 
the victory of the prescriptive, leaving the descriptive to the field of 
anthropology—to that which is interested in how a “primitive” society 
functions, not in endowing that society with the prescription of pro¬ 
gress. It is instructive to note that because “morals” and “ethics” are 
now entirely prescriptive words, when anthropologists needed terms 
of description they introduced the ancient words into modem English: 
“ethos” enters English in the mid-nineteenth century, “mores” in the 
early twentieth. 

It is against this background that Yannaras’s book stands out as 
an extraordinarily exciting attempt at undoing and recuperation. In 
short, Yannaras proposes that we undo the distinctions between the 
prescriptive and the descriptive, and between philosophy and anthro¬ 
pology. Only by accepting “the natural” (that which can be de¬ 
scribed) can we go beyond it: “faithfulness to what is natural is the 
precondition for transfiguring it.” To live according to the prescrip¬ 
tive is to lose all sense of sin and nature, and any need of repentance. 
Only when the philosophical and the anthropological are conflated, 
only when we undo the distinction between the real and the ideal, 
can we accept the apparent absurdity of the Christian life—repentance 
and salvation in a weekly cycle—and its paradoxical maxims, that, for 
example, the saint is the one most conscious of his sins. 

That is a paradox only to a conceptual scheme (albeit the domi¬ 
nant one) which objectifies and renders finite the human person—that 
has no place for “negative anthropology.” Yannaras draws on the 
work of John Zizioulas to propose a notion of the person that brings 
together the anthropological and the philosophical: “person means 
constant risk, freedom from all objectification, and the dynamics of 
death and resurrection.” In an objective scheme goodness is produced 
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largely by the desire to look good, to be seen to be doing the good 
thing, to conform to the expectations of others not as fellow-persons 
but as observers. Philip Larkin writes of those who waste existence 
“to create an object: ... a life Reprehensibly perfect.” In Yannaras’s 
splendid phrase, “ethics becomes man’s alibi for his existential 
problem.” Ethics precisely negates the constant risk of being a person 
by offering complacent assurances of the good appearance. 

The reverse side of objective, public appearance is the private 
conscience of individualism: only I know who I truly am, so only I 
can judge my actions. Individualism is the acceptance of the “natural” 
inevitability of being an individual, and the refusal of the “transforma¬ 
tion of individuality into an existential reality of communion.” Com¬ 
munion can occur only between persons, including the persons of the 
Trinity, not between individuals. Person, as Zizioulas has said, is 
that which harmonizes the inner and the outer, making the inner 
available for communion without allowing the outer to be mere 
appearance. 

Individualism is the set of presuppositions which, I suspect, under¬ 
lies most aspects of modem thought and behavior. In religion it is 
manifested as pietism. Pietism began in the late seventeenth century 
as a movement within Protestantism, quickly found favour in the 
Russia of Catherine the Great, and now tinges, at least, almost all 
religious behavior in the western world: “the great heresy of our age 
is pietism,” writes Yannaras in a chapter of spectacular polemic. If 
proof were needed, readers’ reactions were solicited: many were 
outraged, insulted, etc. Yannaras recognizes the strength of heresy 
according to the ease of its assimilation, and he even concedes that 
pietism “is the only possibility for religious expression in western 
culture.” Where religion is virtually synonymous with non-personal 
good behavior there is really an acute need of church-goers such as 
Ivan the Terrible—whose church-going is of course enigmatic only 
in the west. Two concepts not addressed by Yannaras are the related 
ones of sincerity and hypocrisy: both depend on the split within the 
individual between outside and inside, and the harmony or discord 
between them. Neither word can be applied to an unsplit “person.” 

The Freedom of Morality as a title conceals an ambiguity: the 
freedom from morality, from what Yannaras finds morality to be 
when posited on individualism and objectivity. The Church’s morality 
Yannaras prefers to call “ethos” (the translation, though excellent in 
itself, could usefully advert to the Greek on occasion), and this ethos 
is utterly opposed to what normally passes for morality: 

Its aim is to enable life to operate in the limitless scope of 
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personal freedom, the freedom which can be existentially 
realized only as an event of communion. This one, unique 
criterion for the Church’s ethos means overturning the con¬ 
ventional canons of moral behavior in the most radical and 
revolutionary way: it signifies the radical indeterminacy of 
life once it is freed from slavery to objectivity and indi¬ 
vidualism. 

If this kind of revolutionary rhetoric—redolent of Paris ’68—can 
sometimes sound facile, as well as futile, we should consider the 
scope of Yannaras’s project. That Orthodox theology could make any 
impact on the intellectual life of the west is extremely improbable, 
but no more so today than in the 2nd century: improbability is the 
merest condition of faith. And unlike other forms of intellectual 
critique, criticism cannot end the task of theology. Like Marxism, 
and especially Marxist Existentialism, on whose concepts and rhetoric 
Yannaras draws so freely, the critique of Orthodox theology is obliged 
to become praxis. And because the modern rhetoric of praxis is so 
thoroughly secular, we should not therefore assume that its theo¬ 
logical use will lead to more dismal disillusionment. To assume that 
the Truth might not make us free, or that we know the Truth and it 
doesn’t help—common accommodations both—is the final faithless¬ 
ness. Amidst the despair and torpor that pious Christians accept as 
the common fate, the ordinary life—ethics as an alibi for existence— 
Yannaras has the courage to expect what the Church claims to offer. 
With a proper faith, expectation is an act of courage. 

John Breck’s Power of the Word is a more quietly-stated but 
hardly less subversive book. He begins by attributing the character¬ 
istics and weaknesses of hermeneutics to Gnosticism. The allegorical 
method practised in Alexandria results from the gnostic division of 
humanity into three classes: somatikoi (earthly), psychikoi, and 
pneumatikoi. From this classification follows the subordination of the 
literal and the historical to the mystical and eternal. Such subordina¬ 
tion, when established as hermeneutic practice, is, writes Breck, 
“incapable of grasping the true meaning of either incarnation ... or 
resurrection.” One could go further and say that such a hermeneutic 
has a vested interest in denying incarnation and resurrection. It is a 
measure of our conceptual resistance to incarnation that the now 
familiar word that conflates two of the gnostic categories—psychoso¬ 
matic—was coined only in the 1860’s, more than two hundred years 
after Descartes had allowed that the pineal gland linked mind and 
body. What we need is a psychosomatic hermeneutics. 
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Conventionally, Antioch has been seen to provide the alternative 
to Alexandria in typology, which maintains a parity between historical 
event and spiritu^ significance. Breck’s major contribution is to take 
the emphasis away from typology and place it on theoria. This has 
been thought by most scholars, including, influentially, Danielou, to be 
akin to allegory. Breck draws our attention to Diodore, bishop of 
Tarsus from 378 to 392, who wrote a treatise, no longer extant, on 
“the difference between theoria and allegory.’’ Modem hermeneutics 
has forgotten or overlooked theoria because of its emphasis on the 
consciousness of the Biblical authors—which is to perform an act of 
divination according to Schleiermacher and Dilthey, entirely appro¬ 
priate to post-Medieval “authored” literature but quite inapplicable 
to the Bible, whether in parts or as a whole. What matters for Diodore 
is not the divination of the author’s intention but the divination of 
the presence of the Spirit in the text: “It is this spiritual perception 
or divination which Theodore and his followers term theoria'' What 
Breck does not mention is that the word theoria is always a plural 
collective, having its origin in the practice of ancient Greek cities to 
designate a group of individuals, each one a theoros, who were sum¬ 
moned on special occasions—at each summoning constituting a theoria 
—to witness an event and to attest verbally to what they had collec¬ 
tively seen. Theoria was thus official knowledge, qualitatively superior 
to the witness of any other individual, or even any other group of 
individuals not explicitly designated a theoria. It is this feature of 
collective consensus that puts theoria sharply at odds with the 
authority of individual witness: “I suffered, I was there.” “I have a 
theory” ought to be a contradiction in terms. The history of the 
concept theoria is important because it restores body to a word that 
has become utterly cerebral. To have a theory it is necessary to have 
a group of people, each convinced of the bodily presence of the 
others, apprehending with their physical senses a particular event out 
there. 

When we read or listen to the Bible we are in the body, and our 
physical act of reading at a particular historical moment is required 
by the Bible itself. Every spiritual sense must be conveyed through 
the physical act of reading or listening. “Let us stand aright,” the 
injunction that precedes the reading of the Gospel, is a summons of 
bodies into a collective witness. Theoria, then, is not an alternative 
to allegory or typology, but something prior to either, a mode of 
being in relation to the text: “To be exact, theoria is not a method 
at all; it is a spiritual perception or divination inspired by the Spirit, 
which discerns the existence of a typological relationship between 
two persons, objects, institutions, or events.” “Inspired by the Spirit” 
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means that theoria, even before it relates to the text, is already estab¬ 
lished by an act of communion. 

To say, with Breck, that theoria is not a method may suggest that 
theoria can make use of any method. What Breck argues, persuasively, 
is that typology is the method appropriate to theoria—tvcn that 
typology is the method invented by theoria, bom out of it. Allegory 
betrays the Incarnation because it devalues matter to the advantage 
of spirit. Typology, by its insistence on the historical actuality of 
events, and on the absolute necessity of events, guarantees the value 
of matter. Typology would be meaningless, imimaginable, without the 
incarnation of the Logos—the grounding of Word in matter, and in 
history. 

Breck’s astonishing recuperation of theoria has many implica¬ 
tions. One is that reading ought not to be an individual activity; there 
is an unhealthy symbiosis between the invention of printing, the 
multiplication of texts, and the beginning of pietism. The full title of 
his book is The Power of the Word in the Worshiping Church, and 
Breck strenuously avoids any consideration of the Bible outside that 
context. It is in the liturgy that we are placed in a double-time (first 
and eighth days; temporal and eternal), that we are both sinners and 
saved, both natural and divine, corporeal and spiritual. These are 
paradoxes to those who think books are for reading (cerebral, dis- 
incarnate), but not to those whose constituted assembly as a theoria 
of bodies apprehends the Bible typologically—thereby understanding 
that salvation lies outside the commensuration of time and being. 
Not disinterred but, rather, reinterred in the ground of our discourse, 
theoria offers a way of relating to the text that would undo identity 
and objectivity. There is no more need for the hermeneutic circle, 
that vicious trap that has been accepted since Schleiermacher as the 
price of individualism. Discourse, instead of being enclosed in the 
private act of reading, or overt in enunciation to an arbitrary gather¬ 
ing of pietists, could cease to be mere communication and become 
the instrument of communion. 

These three books are representative of the best of contemporary 
Orthodox theology. In their refusal of sectarianism, and in their 
sceptical use of concepts and categories alien to the tradition, the 
wariness of assimilation and the willingness to engage, Orthodox 
theologians are mounting a collective challenge to the intellectual 
hegemony on which modem society rests. Rests, reclines, and declines 
—to respond? 


—Charles Lock 
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The categories, concepts and demarcations of Orthodox theology 
are not “given” but imposed. In an obvious sense, Orthodox theology 
is today conducted, expounded and taught in institutions, societies 
and languages from which it has been historically excluded, and 
from which it may still feel estranged in all but the mere circum¬ 
stance of presence and proximity. Such speculation is prompted by 
the character and provenance of the three books under review. One 
is written by a convert to Orthodoxy whose training in Biblical 
scholarship was undertaken in some of tne prestigious centers or 
western theological learning; and two are by Greeks whose intellec¬ 
tual brilliance took them to Paris at an impressionable age. When 
the theme concerns hermeneutics or philosophical anthropology the 
reader is inevitably provoked to question the text in hand. How am 
I interpreting this book? Given my philosophical and anthropological 
presuppositions, how can I be sure that they are not simply per¬ 
petuated by my inevitable misreading of Yannaras and Nellas? 

Further reflection suggests that the cosmopolitan scholarship and 
cultural agonistics of Orthodox theology are not a distinctive feature 
of modem times: there is not and never has been a homeland for 
Orthodox theology. Theology knows no inherent categories or con¬ 
cepts, finds in its object of study no inherent system of classification. 
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Much has been written about the ineffable and the transcendent, and 
it is largely waste: what can be said and comprehended is by defini¬ 
tion inapplicable to its object. Judaism has the Torah but no theology. 
The temptation to theology is posed by the Incarnation, and it is 
accepted, taken up (as by a second Eve) by St John, the prologue 
to whose Gospel initiates and licences all that has since been written 
—and all that will ever be written. It is not by chance that St John 
concludes his Gospel with the vision of the endlessness of what his 
prologue had initiated: “But there were also many other things 
which Jesus did; were every one of them to be written, I suppose that 
the world itself could not contain the books that would be written.” 
Through the Incarnation, the assumption of flesh and matter by 
God, there is nothing that cannot be comprehended within the scope 
of theology. 

At the same time that theology becomes possible, everything else 
is rendered more problematic than ever. Because flesh and matter 
is now instinct with divinity, or divine potential, it is not finite, and 
can no longer be bounded by the categories of science and philosophy. 
In his foreword to the book by Nellas, Bishop Kallistos writes: 

Since God is beyond understanding, His icon within humanity 
is also incomprehensible. In our talk about humans as well 
as our talk about God, there needs to be an apophatic dimen¬ 
sion. Our negative theology demands as counterpart a “nega¬ 
tive anthropology.” 

To be “negative” is to allow for, to defer to the unboundedness in 
each person and each thing. It is to undertake inquiry without ex¬ 
pectation of complete results, and this not as a limitation of the one 
inquiring but as a characteristic of matter after the Incarnation. The 
Incarnation causes the human and the divine, matter and spirit, to be 
coinherent, and all final explanations thereof to be incoherent. Any 
systematic theology is radically inadequate; and it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Summa of Aquinas is an extraordinary achievement 
in spite of that, unlike the catechetical manuals that, from the time 
of Peter Mohila in 17th century Russia to that of P. N. Trembelas 
in modern Greece, have formed the abysmal basis of Orthodox 
theological education. 

The Incarnation that makes theology possible also makes all 
systematic thought, in whatever area, inadequate and deceptive. 
Western philosophy since the time of Aristotle, and the political 
structures with which it has been in symbiotic relation, have for 
their premises objectification and finitude—without which systematiza- 
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tion would be impossible. And yet for us there is no way of re¬ 
thinking, of constructing anew the processes of reason. Our use 
of number binds us to the notion of finitude; the structure of lan¬ 
guage determines our cognitions. As center or First Mover a tran¬ 
scendent God fits into a metaphysical system: the closure that never 
occurs in an unending series of finitudes is provided by the tran¬ 
scendent, and thus for Aristotle God is a necessary invention by 
which finitudes are themselves sealed with finitude, by which the 
subjectivity of each person is subordinated to the objectivity of all. 

The second greatest miracle, after the Incarnation itself, was 
that anyone understood it. To read a history of the early development 
of Christian doctrine is to marvel, over and again, at the way in 
which the easy answers were rejected, the obvious, the seemingly 
inevitable solutions were resisted. It remains astonishing that anyone, 
let alone a Council, should have had the confidence to reject, on the 
slenderest of textual evidence, the common sense and traditional 
wisdom embodied in the doctrines of Arians, Nestorians, Mono- 
physites, neo-Platonists and Gnostics. To people of the conciliar 
era, as far as we can tell, the solutions branded as heresy would 
have appeared more rational, more natural and more elegant than 
those accepted by the Church. It is as if one were to be accused of 
heresy for believing that 2 + 2 = 4 when the Church insists that 
2 + 2 = 3.999•. The law of identity is the precondition of Western 
technology, of the development that has ensured the hegemonic 
supremacy of Western thought. It is small wonder that the era of 
the Ecumenical Councils, of Byzantium itself, has dropped from the 
memory of the West, from its sense of an authenticating tradition. 

In such an exclusion may be found a means of criticising Western 
tradition. But first one must find access to what is excluded, learn how 
to recover Patristic theology from its reputation of pedantry, obfusca¬ 
tion and irrelevance. The means are inevitably the instruments of 
critique generated by Western thought itself in the interests of its 
dialectical advancement. Hegel via Herder gives philosophical validity 
to the aspirations of nationalism, permitting, even encouraging, a 
measure of controlled divergence. In Russia the movement towards 
divergence and difference could not be controlled because Russia 
had never “belonged” to the Western tradition, having remained out¬ 
side the direct sphere of influence of Rome’s empires and church. In 
the words of Peter Chaadayev, writing in 1829: 


But we Russians, like illegitimate children, come to this world 
without patrimony, without any links with people who lived 
on the earth before us; we have in our hearts none of these 
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lessons which have preceded our own existence. . . . The 

Western syllogism is unknown to us. 

Chaadayev goes on at length to lament the condition of a nation built 
on imitations and borrowings, and then he issues his challenge: “Who 
has ever thought for us? Who thinks for us now?” Never a Slavophile 
himself, Chaadayev by these radically subversive questions inspired 
Khomyakov and others to rediscover Byzantium, to establish a tradi¬ 
tion of thought that is not borrowed, and that might be strong enough 
to withstand the hegemony of the Western tradition. From Hegel to 
Florovsky’s “neo-patristic synthesis” is thus but two or three steps. 

A similar phenomenon is apparent today in the work of Greek 
theologians. The achievement of Greek independence was almost 
exactly contemporaneous with the Slavophile movement, but the 
memory of Byzantium was to be almost entirely occluded by the 
Classical age, the programme of whose revival in Greece was shaped 
by the “philhellenes” of Western Europe. Having in the intervening 
century and a half fallen rather short of the expectations of Byron 
(and others) Greece must now question the role written for it by the 
rest of Europe. In Yannaras and Nellas (as also in Zizioulas) we can 
see Existentialism—itself a critique from within the Western tradition- 
being used as a means of validating another tradition, that of the 
Fathers. In Yannaras’s book a splendidly provocative footnote puts 
Satre in unlikely company: ''In Camera, end of scene five: ‘L’enfer, 
c’est les autres.’ See also Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, PG 90, 
256B:. . . 

Existentialism does for the individual something analogous to 
what Hegel did for the nation. Modern Orthodox theology, redis¬ 
covered through the works of Hegel, was articulated first in terms of 
nations, traditions and forms of ecclesiology; its negative aspects are 
expressed in the heresy of phyletism. The current movement in Ortho¬ 
dox theology, provoked and aided methodologically by Existentialism, 
is overwhelmingly concerned with the person. What heresy, if any, 
this may bring on its shadow-side is not yet clear. What is clear is 
that Greek theology has not looked so good since 1453, nor offered 
so much. 

The main part of Panayiotis Nellas’s Deification in Christ is de¬ 
voted to a problem relatively obscure and little discussed, and of 
startling complexity. After the Fall “the Lord God made for Adam 
and for his wife garments of skins, and clothed them” (Gen. 3:21). 
Nellas sets himself the challenge of relating God’s making of skins for 
Adam and Eve, with His making of Adam and Eve “in the image of 
God.” What effect does the wearing of skins have on the image and 
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likeness of God? What is the “economic” difference between the un¬ 
clothed human body and that body clad in garments? 

That there is much Patristic comment on the Genesis verse 
(though it is not mentioned in the New Testament) is probably due 
largely to the provocation of Origen, who wilfully and ingeniously 
argued that until God made the garments of skin human beings had 
no material bodies. The Fall is thus allegorized as the fall of the 
immortal soul into mortal corporeality. The consensus of the Patristic 
response allows that the garments of skin have much to do with 
mortality, and refutes the notion that “skin” is the consequence of 
the Fall. But whether the garments of skin augment our corporeality, 
or even double it, or whether they are entirely irrelevant to the onto¬ 
logical status of the human being, is unresolved, Nellas concedes, 
“since we do not know precisely what the human body was like 
before the fall.” 

At the economic level, the garments of skin are a sign of God’s 
mercy towards humans who are no longer at home in the world but 
vulnerable. At the same time, human vulnerability necessarily entails 
exploitation in relation to the world. The Greek title of Nellas’s book is 
Zoon theoumenon, meaning “a living creature that is being deified.” 
With the need for garments, man, who was created sovereign over 
nature, becomes dependent on nature, and on other living creatures. 
While insisting that it was “the Lx)rd God,” not Adam, who made 
the garments of skin, Nellas is able to encapsulate the Patristic inter¬ 
pretation thus: “the central content of the ‘garments of skin’ is 
mortality, the transformation of life into survival.” God made two 
human beings, and they could reproduce themselves; and then He 
made two garments of skin. Other garments would come only by 
hunting, by killing other living creatures. “Survival” is not etymo¬ 
logically, nor even conceptually, opposed to “life.” In this context, 
however, of skins and mercy, the word “survival” inevitably acquires 
the sense of “kill or be killed.” 

The tragedy of the garments of skin is now apparent, and it is 
from this radical fall into need, dependency and exploitation that we 
can infer something of the state and nature of the human body before 
the fall. Bringing together and synthesizing the words of a variety of 
Fathers, Nellas ventures this appealing vision of prelapsarian man: 

If we understand the “nakedness” as transparency, we can 
say that the body of Adam was so simple that it was in reality 
transparent, open to the material creation without resisting it 
in any way, and without the world offering any resistance to 
the body—the world had been surrendered to it. The human 
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body, while maintaining its own peculiar constitution and 
separate identity with regard to the world, was nevertheless 
not divided from it at all. 

It is hard to conceptualize the co-existence of separation with union. 
Any explanation is liable to fall—or, rather, to ascend—into the anni¬ 
hilating void of the neoplatonic One. Nellas is therefore right to insist 
that before we solve the conundrum of two becoming one flesh, we 
must remember that those “two” were in their prelapsarian state. 
The mysteries of unity and difference, of identity and distinction, of 
self and other, are the mysteries of the fall. 

Although they stand for mortality the garments of skin are not 
simple and negative. Ensuring human survival, if not “life,” they 
contain the potential of redemption. Christ did not assume a prelap¬ 
sarian body; His Incarnation was in the flesh, subject to postlapsarian 
needs, discomfort and resistance. Christ’s two natures would then 
correspond (in terms of value) with St Gregory of Nyssa’s concept 
of the human body as a “diglyph sculpture”^wo forms carved on a 
single head, one ugly, the other beautiful. In appearance the two are 
opposed and yet they are one in substance. The danger in this part 
of Nellas’s argument is that it does not allow sufficient freedom to the 
Incarnation: if Adam had not fallen, Christ would have come in 
prelapsarian form. Once we speak of a “good” aspect of the garments 
of skin we are making the Incarnation dependent on the fall; that way 
lies the juridical motive and the trite logic of “felix culpa.” Nellas 
discusses the question with care, engaging with Florovsky’s **Cur Deus 
Homo? The Motive for the Incarnation” and the debate between 
Aquinas and Scotus, but takes cover in a footnote. 

Such a central question left undecided makes for uncertainty in 
the book’s second part, whose theme is Christological. For this section 
Nellas depends largely on St Nicholas Kavasilas, of whose writings 
he provides a lucid interpretation. But when the reader must apply 
Kavasilas’s “Christocentric anthropology” to the theme of the gar¬ 
ments of skin, problems occur. We do not know whether the aim 
of “the life in Christ” is to dispense with, and shed the garments of 
skin, or whether they are to be assumed and transformed in the 
process of deification. If Christ became “man with his garments of 
skin,” is He Himself in the image and likeness of God, like prelap¬ 
sarian man? And if Christ is not in the image and likeness of God, 
where are we? It is due to nobody’s inadequacy, least of all the 
author’s, that these questions remain. It is to the credit of Nellas’s 
memory (for he died in 1986) that he offers no comfortable solutions, 
and that he has placed such emphasis on an aspect of patristic 
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anthropology that has been, and would have been yet, conveniently 
overlooked. 

Comfortable solutions are not to be found, either, in Christos 
Yannaras’s The Freedom of Morality. Religion in North America, 
and in Protestant societies generally, is understood primarily in ethical 
terms, as a morality underwritten by a divinity. In such a society it is 
very hard to explain that there are religions—whether Orthodox 
Christianity or Buddhism—in which the ethical is placed in a sub¬ 
ordinate role, or in which “the good life” follows with effortless 
inevitability the right doctrine and the right worship. 

If we trace “ethics” and “morals” back to the Greek and Latin 
roots we find “ethos” and “mores,” words that describe customs and 
characteristics. Behind the prescriptive “ought” lies the descriptive 
“is.” The history of moral philosophy from Aristotle onwards displays 
the victory of the prescriptive, leaving the descriptive to the field of 
anthropology—to that which is interested in how a “primitive” society 
functions, not in endowing that society with the prescription of pro¬ 
gress. It is instructive to note that because “morals” and “ethics” are 
now entirely prescriptive words, when anthropologists needed terms 
of description they introduced the ancient words into modem English: 
“ethos” enters English in the mid-nineteenth century, “mores” in the 
early twentieth. 

It is against this background that Yannaras’s book stands out as 
an extraordinarily exciting attempt at undoing and recuperation. In 
short, Yannaras proposes that we undo the distinctions between the 
prescriptive and the descriptive, and between philosophy and anthro¬ 
pology. Only by accepting “the natural” (that which can be de¬ 
scribed) can we go beyond it: “faithfulness to what is natural is the 
precondition for transfiguring it.” To live according to the prescrip¬ 
tive is to lose all sense of sin and nature, and any need of repentance. 
Only when the philosophical and the anthropological are conflated, 
only when we undo the distinction between the real and the ideal, 
can we accept the apparent absurdity of the Christian life—repentance 
and salvation in a weekly cycle—and its paradoxical maxims, that, for 
example, the saint is the one most conscious of his sins. 

That is a paradox only to a conceptual scheme (albeit the domi¬ 
nant one) which objectifies and renders finite the human person—that 
has no place for “negative anthropology.” Yannaras draws on the 
work of John Zizioulas to propose a notion of the person that brings 
together the anthropological and the philosophical: “person means 
constant risk, freedom from all objectification, and the dynamics of 
death and resurrection.” In an objective scheme goodness is produced 
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largely by the desire to look good, to be seen to be doing the good 
thing, to conform to the expectations of others not as fellow-persons 
but as observers. Philip Larkin writes of those who waste existence 
“to create an object: ... a life Reprehensibly perfect.” In Yannaras’s 
splendid phrase, “ethics becomes man’s alibi for his existential 
problem.” Ethics precisely negates the constant risk of being a person 
by offering complacent assurances of the good appearance. 

The reverse side of objective, public appearance is the private 
conscience of individualism: only I know who I truly am, so only I 
can judge my actions. Individualism is the acceptance of the “natural” 
inevitability of being an individual, and the refusal of the “transforma¬ 
tion of individuality into an existential reality of communion.” Com¬ 
munion can occur only between persons, including the persons of the 
Trinity, not between individuals. Person, as Zizioulas has said, is 
that which harmonizes the inner and the outer, making the inner 
available for communion without allowing the outer to be mere 
appearance. 

Individualism is the set of presuppositions which, I suspect, under¬ 
lies most aspects of modem thought and behavior. In religion it is 
manifested as pietism. Pietism began in the late seventeenth century 
as a movement within Protestantism, quickly found favour in the 
Russia of Catherine the Great, and now tinges, at least, almost all 
religious behavior in the western world: “the great heresy of our age 
is pietism,” writes Yannaras in a chapter of spectacular polemic. If 
proof were needed, readers’ reactions were solicited: many were 
outraged, insulted, etc. Yannaras recognizes the strength of heresy 
according to the ease of its assimilation, and he even concedes that 
pietism “is the only possibility for religious expression in western 
culture.” Where religion is virtually synonymous with non-personal 
good behavior there is really an acute need of church-goers such as 
Ivan the Terrible—whose church-going is of course enigmatic only 
in the west. Two concepts not addressed by Yannaras are the related 
ones of sincerity and hypocrisy: both depend on the split within the 
individual between outside and inside, and the harmony or discord 
between them. Neither word can be applied to an unsplit “person.” 

The Freedom of Morality as a title conceals an ambiguity: the 
freedom from morality, from what Yannaras finds morality to be 
when posited on individualism and objectivity. The Church’s morality 
Yannaras prefers to call “ethos” (the translation, though excellent in 
itself, could usefully advert to the Greek on occasion), and this ethos 
is utterly opposed to what normally passes for morality: 

Its aim is to enable life to operate in the limitless scope of 
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personal freedom, the freedom which can be existentially 
realized only as an event of communion. This one, unique 
criterion for the Church’s ethos means overturning the con¬ 
ventional canons of moral behavior in the most radical and 
revolutionary way: it signifies the radical indeterminacy of 
life once it is freed from slavery to objectivity and indi¬ 
vidualism. 

If this kind of revolutionary rhetoric—redolent of Paris ’68—can 
sometimes sound facile, as well as futile, we should consider the 
scope of Yannaras’s project. That Orthodox theology could make any 
impact on the intellectual life of the west is extremely improbable, 
but no more so today than in the 2nd century: improbability is the 
merest condition of faith. And unlike other forms of intellectual 
critique, criticism cannot end the task of theology. Like Marxism, 
and especially Marxist Existentialism, on whose concepts and rhetoric 
Yannaras draws so freely, the critique of Orthodox theology is obliged 
to become praxis. And because the modern rhetoric of praxis is so 
thoroughly secular, we should not therefore assume that its theo¬ 
logical use will lead to more dismal disillusionment. To assume that 
the Truth might not make us free, or that we know the Truth and it 
doesn’t help—common accommodations both—is the final faithless¬ 
ness. Amidst the despair and torpor that pious Christians accept as 
the common fate, the ordinary life—ethics as an alibi for existence— 
Yannaras has the courage to expect what the Church claims to offer. 
With a proper faith, expectation is an act of courage. 

John Breck’s Power of the Word is a more quietly-stated but 
hardly less subversive book. He begins by attributing the character¬ 
istics and weaknesses of hermeneutics to Gnosticism. The allegorical 
method practised in Alexandria results from the gnostic division of 
humanity into three classes: somatikoi (earthly), psychikoi, and 
pneumatikoi. From this classification follows the subordination of the 
literal and the historical to the mystical and eternal. Such subordina¬ 
tion, when established as hermeneutic practice, is, writes Breck, 
“incapable of grasping the true meaning of either incarnation ... or 
resurrection.” One could go further and say that such a hermeneutic 
has a vested interest in denying incarnation and resurrection. It is a 
measure of our conceptual resistance to incarnation that the now 
familiar word that conflates two of the gnostic categories—psychoso¬ 
matic—was coined only in the 1860’s, more than two hundred years 
after Descartes had allowed that the pineal gland linked mind and 
body. What we need is a psychosomatic hermeneutics. 
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Conventionally, Antioch has been seen to provide the alternative 
to Alexandria in typology, which maintains a parity between historical 
event and spiritu^ significance. Breck’s major contribution is to take 
the emphasis away from typology and place it on theoria. This has 
been thought by most scholars, including, influentially, Danielou, to be 
akin to allegory. Breck draws our attention to Diodore, bishop of 
Tarsus from 378 to 392, who wrote a treatise, no longer extant, on 
“the difference between theoria and allegory.’’ Modem hermeneutics 
has forgotten or overlooked theoria because of its emphasis on the 
consciousness of the Biblical authors—which is to perform an act of 
divination according to Schleiermacher and Dilthey, entirely appro¬ 
priate to post-Medieval “authored” literature but quite inapplicable 
to the Bible, whether in parts or as a whole. What matters for Diodore 
is not the divination of the author’s intention but the divination of 
the presence of the Spirit in the text: “It is this spiritual perception 
or divination which Theodore and his followers term theoria'' What 
Breck does not mention is that the word theoria is always a plural 
collective, having its origin in the practice of ancient Greek cities to 
designate a group of individuals, each one a theoros, who were sum¬ 
moned on special occasions—at each summoning constituting a theoria 
—to witness an event and to attest verbally to what they had collec¬ 
tively seen. Theoria was thus official knowledge, qualitatively superior 
to the witness of any other individual, or even any other group of 
individuals not explicitly designated a theoria. It is this feature of 
collective consensus that puts theoria sharply at odds with the 
authority of individual witness: “I suffered, I was there.” “I have a 
theory” ought to be a contradiction in terms. The history of the 
concept theoria is important because it restores body to a word that 
has become utterly cerebral. To have a theory it is necessary to have 
a group of people, each convinced of the bodily presence of the 
others, apprehending with their physical senses a particular event out 
there. 

When we read or listen to the Bible we are in the body, and our 
physical act of reading at a particular historical moment is required 
by the Bible itself. Every spiritual sense must be conveyed through 
the physical act of reading or listening. “Let us stand aright,” the 
injunction that precedes the reading of the Gospel, is a summons of 
bodies into a collective witness. Theoria, then, is not an alternative 
to allegory or typology, but something prior to either, a mode of 
being in relation to the text: “To be exact, theoria is not a method 
at all; it is a spiritual perception or divination inspired by the Spirit, 
which discerns the existence of a typological relationship between 
two persons, objects, institutions, or events.” “Inspired by the Spirit” 
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means that theoria, even before it relates to the text, is already estab¬ 
lished by an act of communion. 

To say, with Breck, that theoria is not a method may suggest that 
theoria can make use of any method. What Breck argues, persuasively, 
is that typology is the method appropriate to theoria—tvcn that 
typology is the method invented by theoria, bom out of it. Allegory 
betrays the Incarnation because it devalues matter to the advantage 
of spirit. Typology, by its insistence on the historical actuality of 
events, and on the absolute necessity of events, guarantees the value 
of matter. Typology would be meaningless, imimaginable, without the 
incarnation of the Logos—the grounding of Word in matter, and in 
history. 

Breck’s astonishing recuperation of theoria has many implica¬ 
tions. One is that reading ought not to be an individual activity; there 
is an unhealthy symbiosis between the invention of printing, the 
multiplication of texts, and the beginning of pietism. The full title of 
his book is The Power of the Word in the Worshiping Church, and 
Breck strenuously avoids any consideration of the Bible outside that 
context. It is in the liturgy that we are placed in a double-time (first 
and eighth days; temporal and eternal), that we are both sinners and 
saved, both natural and divine, corporeal and spiritual. These are 
paradoxes to those who think books are for reading (cerebral, dis- 
incarnate), but not to those whose constituted assembly as a theoria 
of bodies apprehends the Bible typologically—thereby understanding 
that salvation lies outside the commensuration of time and being. 
Not disinterred but, rather, reinterred in the ground of our discourse, 
theoria offers a way of relating to the text that would undo identity 
and objectivity. There is no more need for the hermeneutic circle, 
that vicious trap that has been accepted since Schleiermacher as the 
price of individualism. Discourse, instead of being enclosed in the 
private act of reading, or overt in enunciation to an arbitrary gather¬ 
ing of pietists, could cease to be mere communication and become 
the instrument of communion. 

These three books are representative of the best of contemporary 
Orthodox theology. In their refusal of sectarianism, and in their 
sceptical use of concepts and categories alien to the tradition, the 
wariness of assimilation and the willingness to engage, Orthodox 
theologians are mounting a collective challenge to the intellectual 
hegemony on which modem society rests. Rests, reclines, and declines 
—to respond? 


—Charles Lock 
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The categories, concepts and demarcations of Orthodox theology 
are not “given” but imposed. In an obvious sense, Orthodox theology 
is today conducted, expounded and taught in institutions, societies 
and languages from which it has been historically excluded, and 
from which it may still feel estranged in all but the mere circum¬ 
stance of presence and proximity. Such speculation is prompted by 
the character and provenance of the three books under review. One 
is written by a convert to Orthodoxy whose training in Biblical 
scholarship was undertaken in some of tne prestigious centers or 
western theological learning; and two are by Greeks whose intellec¬ 
tual brilliance took them to Paris at an impressionable age. When 
the theme concerns hermeneutics or philosophical anthropology the 
reader is inevitably provoked to question the text in hand. How am 
I interpreting this book? Given my philosophical and anthropological 
presuppositions, how can I be sure that they are not simply per¬ 
petuated by my inevitable misreading of Yannaras and Nellas? 

Further reflection suggests that the cosmopolitan scholarship and 
cultural agonistics of Orthodox theology are not a distinctive feature 
of modem times: there is not and never has been a homeland for 
Orthodox theology. Theology knows no inherent categories or con¬ 
cepts, finds in its object of study no inherent system of classification. 
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Much has been written about the ineffable and the transcendent, and 
it is largely waste: what can be said and comprehended is by defini¬ 
tion inapplicable to its object. Judaism has the Torah but no theology. 
The temptation to theology is posed by the Incarnation, and it is 
accepted, taken up (as by a second Eve) by St John, the prologue 
to whose Gospel initiates and licences all that has since been written 
—and all that will ever be written. It is not by chance that St John 
concludes his Gospel with the vision of the endlessness of what his 
prologue had initiated: “But there were also many other things 
which Jesus did; were every one of them to be written, I suppose that 
the world itself could not contain the books that would be written.” 
Through the Incarnation, the assumption of flesh and matter by 
God, there is nothing that cannot be comprehended within the scope 
of theology. 

At the same time that theology becomes possible, everything else 
is rendered more problematic than ever. Because flesh and matter 
is now instinct with divinity, or divine potential, it is not finite, and 
can no longer be bounded by the categories of science and philosophy. 
In his foreword to the book by Nellas, Bishop Kallistos writes: 

Since God is beyond understanding, His icon within humanity 
is also incomprehensible. In our talk about humans as well 
as our talk about God, there needs to be an apophatic dimen¬ 
sion. Our negative theology demands as counterpart a “nega¬ 
tive anthropology.” 

To be “negative” is to allow for, to defer to the unboundedness in 
each person and each thing. It is to undertake inquiry without ex¬ 
pectation of complete results, and this not as a limitation of the one 
inquiring but as a characteristic of matter after the Incarnation. The 
Incarnation causes the human and the divine, matter and spirit, to be 
coinherent, and all final explanations thereof to be incoherent. Any 
systematic theology is radically inadequate; and it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Summa of Aquinas is an extraordinary achievement 
in spite of that, unlike the catechetical manuals that, from the time 
of Peter Mohila in 17th century Russia to that of P. N. Trembelas 
in modern Greece, have formed the abysmal basis of Orthodox 
theological education. 

The Incarnation that makes theology possible also makes all 
systematic thought, in whatever area, inadequate and deceptive. 
Western philosophy since the time of Aristotle, and the political 
structures with which it has been in symbiotic relation, have for 
their premises objectification and finitude—without which systematiza- 
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tion would be impossible. And yet for us there is no way of re¬ 
thinking, of constructing anew the processes of reason. Our use 
of number binds us to the notion of finitude; the structure of lan¬ 
guage determines our cognitions. As center or First Mover a tran¬ 
scendent God fits into a metaphysical system: the closure that never 
occurs in an unending series of finitudes is provided by the tran¬ 
scendent, and thus for Aristotle God is a necessary invention by 
which finitudes are themselves sealed with finitude, by which the 
subjectivity of each person is subordinated to the objectivity of all. 

The second greatest miracle, after the Incarnation itself, was 
that anyone understood it. To read a history of the early development 
of Christian doctrine is to marvel, over and again, at the way in 
which the easy answers were rejected, the obvious, the seemingly 
inevitable solutions were resisted. It remains astonishing that anyone, 
let alone a Council, should have had the confidence to reject, on the 
slenderest of textual evidence, the common sense and traditional 
wisdom embodied in the doctrines of Arians, Nestorians, Mono- 
physites, neo-Platonists and Gnostics. To people of the conciliar 
era, as far as we can tell, the solutions branded as heresy would 
have appeared more rational, more natural and more elegant than 
those accepted by the Church. It is as if one were to be accused of 
heresy for believing that 2 + 2 = 4 when the Church insists that 
2 + 2 = 3.999•. The law of identity is the precondition of Western 
technology, of the development that has ensured the hegemonic 
supremacy of Western thought. It is small wonder that the era of 
the Ecumenical Councils, of Byzantium itself, has dropped from the 
memory of the West, from its sense of an authenticating tradition. 

In such an exclusion may be found a means of criticising Western 
tradition. But first one must find access to what is excluded, learn how 
to recover Patristic theology from its reputation of pedantry, obfusca¬ 
tion and irrelevance. The means are inevitably the instruments of 
critique generated by Western thought itself in the interests of its 
dialectical advancement. Hegel via Herder gives philosophical validity 
to the aspirations of nationalism, permitting, even encouraging, a 
measure of controlled divergence. In Russia the movement towards 
divergence and difference could not be controlled because Russia 
had never “belonged” to the Western tradition, having remained out¬ 
side the direct sphere of influence of Rome’s empires and church. In 
the words of Peter Chaadayev, writing in 1829: 


But we Russians, like illegitimate children, come to this world 
without patrimony, without any links with people who lived 
on the earth before us; we have in our hearts none of these 
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lessons which have preceded our own existence. . . . The 

Western syllogism is unknown to us. 

Chaadayev goes on at length to lament the condition of a nation built 
on imitations and borrowings, and then he issues his challenge: “Who 
has ever thought for us? Who thinks for us now?” Never a Slavophile 
himself, Chaadayev by these radically subversive questions inspired 
Khomyakov and others to rediscover Byzantium, to establish a tradi¬ 
tion of thought that is not borrowed, and that might be strong enough 
to withstand the hegemony of the Western tradition. From Hegel to 
Florovsky’s “neo-patristic synthesis” is thus but two or three steps. 

A similar phenomenon is apparent today in the work of Greek 
theologians. The achievement of Greek independence was almost 
exactly contemporaneous with the Slavophile movement, but the 
memory of Byzantium was to be almost entirely occluded by the 
Classical age, the programme of whose revival in Greece was shaped 
by the “philhellenes” of Western Europe. Having in the intervening 
century and a half fallen rather short of the expectations of Byron 
(and others) Greece must now question the role written for it by the 
rest of Europe. In Yannaras and Nellas (as also in Zizioulas) we can 
see Existentialism—itself a critique from within the Western tradition- 
being used as a means of validating another tradition, that of the 
Fathers. In Yannaras’s book a splendidly provocative footnote puts 
Satre in unlikely company: ''In Camera, end of scene five: ‘L’enfer, 
c’est les autres.’ See also Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, PG 90, 
256B:. . . 

Existentialism does for the individual something analogous to 
what Hegel did for the nation. Modern Orthodox theology, redis¬ 
covered through the works of Hegel, was articulated first in terms of 
nations, traditions and forms of ecclesiology; its negative aspects are 
expressed in the heresy of phyletism. The current movement in Ortho¬ 
dox theology, provoked and aided methodologically by Existentialism, 
is overwhelmingly concerned with the person. What heresy, if any, 
this may bring on its shadow-side is not yet clear. What is clear is 
that Greek theology has not looked so good since 1453, nor offered 
so much. 

The main part of Panayiotis Nellas’s Deification in Christ is de¬ 
voted to a problem relatively obscure and little discussed, and of 
startling complexity. After the Fall “the Lord God made for Adam 
and for his wife garments of skins, and clothed them” (Gen. 3:21). 
Nellas sets himself the challenge of relating God’s making of skins for 
Adam and Eve, with His making of Adam and Eve “in the image of 
God.” What effect does the wearing of skins have on the image and 
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likeness of God? What is the “economic” difference between the un¬ 
clothed human body and that body clad in garments? 

That there is much Patristic comment on the Genesis verse 
(though it is not mentioned in the New Testament) is probably due 
largely to the provocation of Origen, who wilfully and ingeniously 
argued that until God made the garments of skin human beings had 
no material bodies. The Fall is thus allegorized as the fall of the 
immortal soul into mortal corporeality. The consensus of the Patristic 
response allows that the garments of skin have much to do with 
mortality, and refutes the notion that “skin” is the consequence of 
the Fall. But whether the garments of skin augment our corporeality, 
or even double it, or whether they are entirely irrelevant to the onto¬ 
logical status of the human being, is unresolved, Nellas concedes, 
“since we do not know precisely what the human body was like 
before the fall.” 

At the economic level, the garments of skin are a sign of God’s 
mercy towards humans who are no longer at home in the world but 
vulnerable. At the same time, human vulnerability necessarily entails 
exploitation in relation to the world. The Greek title of Nellas’s book is 
Zoon theoumenon, meaning “a living creature that is being deified.” 
With the need for garments, man, who was created sovereign over 
nature, becomes dependent on nature, and on other living creatures. 
While insisting that it was “the Lx)rd God,” not Adam, who made 
the garments of skin, Nellas is able to encapsulate the Patristic inter¬ 
pretation thus: “the central content of the ‘garments of skin’ is 
mortality, the transformation of life into survival.” God made two 
human beings, and they could reproduce themselves; and then He 
made two garments of skin. Other garments would come only by 
hunting, by killing other living creatures. “Survival” is not etymo¬ 
logically, nor even conceptually, opposed to “life.” In this context, 
however, of skins and mercy, the word “survival” inevitably acquires 
the sense of “kill or be killed.” 

The tragedy of the garments of skin is now apparent, and it is 
from this radical fall into need, dependency and exploitation that we 
can infer something of the state and nature of the human body before 
the fall. Bringing together and synthesizing the words of a variety of 
Fathers, Nellas ventures this appealing vision of prelapsarian man: 

If we understand the “nakedness” as transparency, we can 
say that the body of Adam was so simple that it was in reality 
transparent, open to the material creation without resisting it 
in any way, and without the world offering any resistance to 
the body—the world had been surrendered to it. The human 
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body, while maintaining its own peculiar constitution and 
separate identity with regard to the world, was nevertheless 
not divided from it at all. 

It is hard to conceptualize the co-existence of separation with union. 
Any explanation is liable to fall—or, rather, to ascend—into the anni¬ 
hilating void of the neoplatonic One. Nellas is therefore right to insist 
that before we solve the conundrum of two becoming one flesh, we 
must remember that those “two” were in their prelapsarian state. 
The mysteries of unity and difference, of identity and distinction, of 
self and other, are the mysteries of the fall. 

Although they stand for mortality the garments of skin are not 
simple and negative. Ensuring human survival, if not “life,” they 
contain the potential of redemption. Christ did not assume a prelap¬ 
sarian body; His Incarnation was in the flesh, subject to postlapsarian 
needs, discomfort and resistance. Christ’s two natures would then 
correspond (in terms of value) with St Gregory of Nyssa’s concept 
of the human body as a “diglyph sculpture”^wo forms carved on a 
single head, one ugly, the other beautiful. In appearance the two are 
opposed and yet they are one in substance. The danger in this part 
of Nellas’s argument is that it does not allow sufficient freedom to the 
Incarnation: if Adam had not fallen, Christ would have come in 
prelapsarian form. Once we speak of a “good” aspect of the garments 
of skin we are making the Incarnation dependent on the fall; that way 
lies the juridical motive and the trite logic of “felix culpa.” Nellas 
discusses the question with care, engaging with Florovsky’s **Cur Deus 
Homo? The Motive for the Incarnation” and the debate between 
Aquinas and Scotus, but takes cover in a footnote. 

Such a central question left undecided makes for uncertainty in 
the book’s second part, whose theme is Christological. For this section 
Nellas depends largely on St Nicholas Kavasilas, of whose writings 
he provides a lucid interpretation. But when the reader must apply 
Kavasilas’s “Christocentric anthropology” to the theme of the gar¬ 
ments of skin, problems occur. We do not know whether the aim 
of “the life in Christ” is to dispense with, and shed the garments of 
skin, or whether they are to be assumed and transformed in the 
process of deification. If Christ became “man with his garments of 
skin,” is He Himself in the image and likeness of God, like prelap¬ 
sarian man? And if Christ is not in the image and likeness of God, 
where are we? It is due to nobody’s inadequacy, least of all the 
author’s, that these questions remain. It is to the credit of Nellas’s 
memory (for he died in 1986) that he offers no comfortable solutions, 
and that he has placed such emphasis on an aspect of patristic 
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anthropology that has been, and would have been yet, conveniently 
overlooked. 

Comfortable solutions are not to be found, either, in Christos 
Yannaras’s The Freedom of Morality. Religion in North America, 
and in Protestant societies generally, is understood primarily in ethical 
terms, as a morality underwritten by a divinity. In such a society it is 
very hard to explain that there are religions—whether Orthodox 
Christianity or Buddhism—in which the ethical is placed in a sub¬ 
ordinate role, or in which “the good life” follows with effortless 
inevitability the right doctrine and the right worship. 

If we trace “ethics” and “morals” back to the Greek and Latin 
roots we find “ethos” and “mores,” words that describe customs and 
characteristics. Behind the prescriptive “ought” lies the descriptive 
“is.” The history of moral philosophy from Aristotle onwards displays 
the victory of the prescriptive, leaving the descriptive to the field of 
anthropology—to that which is interested in how a “primitive” society 
functions, not in endowing that society with the prescription of pro¬ 
gress. It is instructive to note that because “morals” and “ethics” are 
now entirely prescriptive words, when anthropologists needed terms 
of description they introduced the ancient words into modem English: 
“ethos” enters English in the mid-nineteenth century, “mores” in the 
early twentieth. 

It is against this background that Yannaras’s book stands out as 
an extraordinarily exciting attempt at undoing and recuperation. In 
short, Yannaras proposes that we undo the distinctions between the 
prescriptive and the descriptive, and between philosophy and anthro¬ 
pology. Only by accepting “the natural” (that which can be de¬ 
scribed) can we go beyond it: “faithfulness to what is natural is the 
precondition for transfiguring it.” To live according to the prescrip¬ 
tive is to lose all sense of sin and nature, and any need of repentance. 
Only when the philosophical and the anthropological are conflated, 
only when we undo the distinction between the real and the ideal, 
can we accept the apparent absurdity of the Christian life—repentance 
and salvation in a weekly cycle—and its paradoxical maxims, that, for 
example, the saint is the one most conscious of his sins. 

That is a paradox only to a conceptual scheme (albeit the domi¬ 
nant one) which objectifies and renders finite the human person—that 
has no place for “negative anthropology.” Yannaras draws on the 
work of John Zizioulas to propose a notion of the person that brings 
together the anthropological and the philosophical: “person means 
constant risk, freedom from all objectification, and the dynamics of 
death and resurrection.” In an objective scheme goodness is produced 
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largely by the desire to look good, to be seen to be doing the good 
thing, to conform to the expectations of others not as fellow-persons 
but as observers. Philip Larkin writes of those who waste existence 
“to create an object: ... a life Reprehensibly perfect.” In Yannaras’s 
splendid phrase, “ethics becomes man’s alibi for his existential 
problem.” Ethics precisely negates the constant risk of being a person 
by offering complacent assurances of the good appearance. 

The reverse side of objective, public appearance is the private 
conscience of individualism: only I know who I truly am, so only I 
can judge my actions. Individualism is the acceptance of the “natural” 
inevitability of being an individual, and the refusal of the “transforma¬ 
tion of individuality into an existential reality of communion.” Com¬ 
munion can occur only between persons, including the persons of the 
Trinity, not between individuals. Person, as Zizioulas has said, is 
that which harmonizes the inner and the outer, making the inner 
available for communion without allowing the outer to be mere 
appearance. 

Individualism is the set of presuppositions which, I suspect, under¬ 
lies most aspects of modem thought and behavior. In religion it is 
manifested as pietism. Pietism began in the late seventeenth century 
as a movement within Protestantism, quickly found favour in the 
Russia of Catherine the Great, and now tinges, at least, almost all 
religious behavior in the western world: “the great heresy of our age 
is pietism,” writes Yannaras in a chapter of spectacular polemic. If 
proof were needed, readers’ reactions were solicited: many were 
outraged, insulted, etc. Yannaras recognizes the strength of heresy 
according to the ease of its assimilation, and he even concedes that 
pietism “is the only possibility for religious expression in western 
culture.” Where religion is virtually synonymous with non-personal 
good behavior there is really an acute need of church-goers such as 
Ivan the Terrible—whose church-going is of course enigmatic only 
in the west. Two concepts not addressed by Yannaras are the related 
ones of sincerity and hypocrisy: both depend on the split within the 
individual between outside and inside, and the harmony or discord 
between them. Neither word can be applied to an unsplit “person.” 

The Freedom of Morality as a title conceals an ambiguity: the 
freedom from morality, from what Yannaras finds morality to be 
when posited on individualism and objectivity. The Church’s morality 
Yannaras prefers to call “ethos” (the translation, though excellent in 
itself, could usefully advert to the Greek on occasion), and this ethos 
is utterly opposed to what normally passes for morality: 

Its aim is to enable life to operate in the limitless scope of 
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personal freedom, the freedom which can be existentially 
realized only as an event of communion. This one, unique 
criterion for the Church’s ethos means overturning the con¬ 
ventional canons of moral behavior in the most radical and 
revolutionary way: it signifies the radical indeterminacy of 
life once it is freed from slavery to objectivity and indi¬ 
vidualism. 

If this kind of revolutionary rhetoric—redolent of Paris ’68—can 
sometimes sound facile, as well as futile, we should consider the 
scope of Yannaras’s project. That Orthodox theology could make any 
impact on the intellectual life of the west is extremely improbable, 
but no more so today than in the 2nd century: improbability is the 
merest condition of faith. And unlike other forms of intellectual 
critique, criticism cannot end the task of theology. Like Marxism, 
and especially Marxist Existentialism, on whose concepts and rhetoric 
Yannaras draws so freely, the critique of Orthodox theology is obliged 
to become praxis. And because the modern rhetoric of praxis is so 
thoroughly secular, we should not therefore assume that its theo¬ 
logical use will lead to more dismal disillusionment. To assume that 
the Truth might not make us free, or that we know the Truth and it 
doesn’t help—common accommodations both—is the final faithless¬ 
ness. Amidst the despair and torpor that pious Christians accept as 
the common fate, the ordinary life—ethics as an alibi for existence— 
Yannaras has the courage to expect what the Church claims to offer. 
With a proper faith, expectation is an act of courage. 

John Breck’s Power of the Word is a more quietly-stated but 
hardly less subversive book. He begins by attributing the character¬ 
istics and weaknesses of hermeneutics to Gnosticism. The allegorical 
method practised in Alexandria results from the gnostic division of 
humanity into three classes: somatikoi (earthly), psychikoi, and 
pneumatikoi. From this classification follows the subordination of the 
literal and the historical to the mystical and eternal. Such subordina¬ 
tion, when established as hermeneutic practice, is, writes Breck, 
“incapable of grasping the true meaning of either incarnation ... or 
resurrection.” One could go further and say that such a hermeneutic 
has a vested interest in denying incarnation and resurrection. It is a 
measure of our conceptual resistance to incarnation that the now 
familiar word that conflates two of the gnostic categories—psychoso¬ 
matic—was coined only in the 1860’s, more than two hundred years 
after Descartes had allowed that the pineal gland linked mind and 
body. What we need is a psychosomatic hermeneutics. 
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Conventionally, Antioch has been seen to provide the alternative 
to Alexandria in typology, which maintains a parity between historical 
event and spiritu^ significance. Breck’s major contribution is to take 
the emphasis away from typology and place it on theoria. This has 
been thought by most scholars, including, influentially, Danielou, to be 
akin to allegory. Breck draws our attention to Diodore, bishop of 
Tarsus from 378 to 392, who wrote a treatise, no longer extant, on 
“the difference between theoria and allegory.’’ Modem hermeneutics 
has forgotten or overlooked theoria because of its emphasis on the 
consciousness of the Biblical authors—which is to perform an act of 
divination according to Schleiermacher and Dilthey, entirely appro¬ 
priate to post-Medieval “authored” literature but quite inapplicable 
to the Bible, whether in parts or as a whole. What matters for Diodore 
is not the divination of the author’s intention but the divination of 
the presence of the Spirit in the text: “It is this spiritual perception 
or divination which Theodore and his followers term theoria'' What 
Breck does not mention is that the word theoria is always a plural 
collective, having its origin in the practice of ancient Greek cities to 
designate a group of individuals, each one a theoros, who were sum¬ 
moned on special occasions—at each summoning constituting a theoria 
—to witness an event and to attest verbally to what they had collec¬ 
tively seen. Theoria was thus official knowledge, qualitatively superior 
to the witness of any other individual, or even any other group of 
individuals not explicitly designated a theoria. It is this feature of 
collective consensus that puts theoria sharply at odds with the 
authority of individual witness: “I suffered, I was there.” “I have a 
theory” ought to be a contradiction in terms. The history of the 
concept theoria is important because it restores body to a word that 
has become utterly cerebral. To have a theory it is necessary to have 
a group of people, each convinced of the bodily presence of the 
others, apprehending with their physical senses a particular event out 
there. 

When we read or listen to the Bible we are in the body, and our 
physical act of reading at a particular historical moment is required 
by the Bible itself. Every spiritual sense must be conveyed through 
the physical act of reading or listening. “Let us stand aright,” the 
injunction that precedes the reading of the Gospel, is a summons of 
bodies into a collective witness. Theoria, then, is not an alternative 
to allegory or typology, but something prior to either, a mode of 
being in relation to the text: “To be exact, theoria is not a method 
at all; it is a spiritual perception or divination inspired by the Spirit, 
which discerns the existence of a typological relationship between 
two persons, objects, institutions, or events.” “Inspired by the Spirit” 
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means that theoria, even before it relates to the text, is already estab¬ 
lished by an act of communion. 

To say, with Breck, that theoria is not a method may suggest that 
theoria can make use of any method. What Breck argues, persuasively, 
is that typology is the method appropriate to theoria—tvcn that 
typology is the method invented by theoria, bom out of it. Allegory 
betrays the Incarnation because it devalues matter to the advantage 
of spirit. Typology, by its insistence on the historical actuality of 
events, and on the absolute necessity of events, guarantees the value 
of matter. Typology would be meaningless, imimaginable, without the 
incarnation of the Logos—the grounding of Word in matter, and in 
history. 

Breck’s astonishing recuperation of theoria has many implica¬ 
tions. One is that reading ought not to be an individual activity; there 
is an unhealthy symbiosis between the invention of printing, the 
multiplication of texts, and the beginning of pietism. The full title of 
his book is The Power of the Word in the Worshiping Church, and 
Breck strenuously avoids any consideration of the Bible outside that 
context. It is in the liturgy that we are placed in a double-time (first 
and eighth days; temporal and eternal), that we are both sinners and 
saved, both natural and divine, corporeal and spiritual. These are 
paradoxes to those who think books are for reading (cerebral, dis- 
incarnate), but not to those whose constituted assembly as a theoria 
of bodies apprehends the Bible typologically—thereby understanding 
that salvation lies outside the commensuration of time and being. 
Not disinterred but, rather, reinterred in the ground of our discourse, 
theoria offers a way of relating to the text that would undo identity 
and objectivity. There is no more need for the hermeneutic circle, 
that vicious trap that has been accepted since Schleiermacher as the 
price of individualism. Discourse, instead of being enclosed in the 
private act of reading, or overt in enunciation to an arbitrary gather¬ 
ing of pietists, could cease to be mere communication and become 
the instrument of communion. 

These three books are representative of the best of contemporary 
Orthodox theology. In their refusal of sectarianism, and in their 
sceptical use of concepts and categories alien to the tradition, the 
wariness of assimilation and the willingness to engage, Orthodox 
theologians are mounting a collective challenge to the intellectual 
hegemony on which modem society rests. Rests, reclines, and declines 
—to respond? 


—Charles Lock 
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Michael Oleksa, ed. Alaskan Missionary Spirituality, Paulist Press, 

1987. 406 pp. $18.95. 

Orthodoxy first took root on this continent through Russian 
Orthodox missionary work which began in the eighteenth century, 
less than twenty years after the thirteen British colonies declared 
their independence. The story of the evangelization of Alaska is a 
fascinating one and of great significance for the history both of 
religion in American and of the Orthodox Church, yet it has never 
been made accessible to the American public. Until now. This 
sixth volume in the series Sources of American Spirituality by the 
Paulist Press presents “the first collection of documents illustrating 
the spirituality of the Alaskan Orthodox missionaries.” In addition 
it provides a first-hand account of the hardships they endured, of 
the successes they achieved, and of daily life in nineteenth century 
Alaska. 

A thirty-four page introduction provides the requisite historical 
and biographical background information as well as a brief over¬ 
view of Eastern Christian theology. It is followed by more than 
three hundred pages of various sorts of documents, ranging from 
personal letters to magazine articles. These are divided into five 
main sections according to the following subjects: 1) the monk 
(later Saint) Herman; 2) missionary work; 3) teaching and pastoral 
work; 4) efforts to protect the flock from various forms of oppres¬ 
sion; and 5) Bishop (later Saint) Innocent Veniaminov. 

The chapter about St Herman consists of several letters written 
by him and several about him by contemporaries. Together they 
provide an excellent view of the life and spirituality of this early 
Alaskan missionary monk—and consequently great insight into the 
values of his Church, since it eventually chose to proclaim him 
a saint. 

Chapter two also contains a letter about Fr Herman, but is 
primarily devoted to documents describing the conditions met by 
those first missionaries (including the original religious beliefs of 
the natives) and their approach to evangelization. Of particular in¬ 
terest here is one of the first works ever written in the Aleut lan¬ 
guage, Bishop Innocent’s Indication of the Pathway into the Kingdom 
of Heaven (pp. 80-119). The editor warns that due to the author’s 
limited education and isolated situation it includes some concepts 
actually foreign to Eastern Christianity, but these are relatively in¬ 
frequent. In fact, with but few changes it would make an introduc¬ 
tion to the Orthodox faith as good as, or better than, much of what 
is available today. 
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Though the following chapter is nominally devoted to educa¬ 
tional efforts (as opposed to the initial work of evangelization), 
much of it would fit as weU in chapter two. Such is the case with 
two examples that are especially noteworthy: the Missionary Oath 
(p. 139) which had to be signed by all missionaries traveling from 
Russia to Alaska, and Bishop Innocent’s Instructions to Hieromonk 
Theophan (pp. 238-251) on how to conduct missionary work. The 
latter is a remarkably clear and concise, yet comprehensive, expres¬ 
sion of the Orthodox approach to evangelization. The respect the 
bishop shows for the indigenous culture is striking, as is his willing¬ 
ness and even insistence on altering certain customs of the Church 
to meet the unique needs of a new situation. 

The longest document in the book is included here and con¬ 
sists of extracts from the diary of the Aleut priest Iakov Netsvetov. 
It provides a detailed and interesting glimpse of the daily life of 
a missionary priest in nineteenth century Alaska but at ninety-six 
pages constitutes nearly a quarter of the entire book, and many 
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stark contrast to the Orthodox respect for the native language and 
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it has been to date; and the accounts of how the Orthodox responded 
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of an article first printed sixty years ago in Alaska magazine that 
does a fine job of presenting the story of the bishop’s life, though it 
duplicates some material found elsewhere in this book. 

Some duplication is inevitable in such a collection of diverse 
yet related writings, as is some inconsistency in translation. But in 
this volume the former is hardly noticeable, and the latter becomes 
annoying only in one short document where a translator shifts to 
King James English; overall, Alaskan Missionary Spirituality is a 
remarkably well-done book in every respect. The editor is to be 
commend^ for producing an anthology well worth reading for 
anyone interested in American spirituality, Orthodox spirituality, or 
even simply the history of Alaska. 

—Tom Dykstra 


Jose Comblin, El Espiritu Santo y La Liberacion; Madrid, Ediciones 

Paulinas, 1987, 247 pp., n.p. 

This fairly compact volume is a systematic theology of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit covering the classical materials—biblical, 
patristic and systematic—and applying them to pastoral and theolog¬ 
ical concerns emerging out of the Latin American situation. The 
author is a Belgian Roman Catholic priest with wide experience in 
Chile and Brazil. He has been a major contributor to the emerging 
school of liberation theologians, many of whom are contributing to 
this 50 volume series, ‘‘Cristianismo y Sociedad.” 

While these theologians are most noted for the ethical implica¬ 
tions of their theology in the economic, social and political order, 
some of the key concerns of this author and others is a correction 
of the excessive Christological and institutional imbalances that 
have characterized the West. The author’s developments of pneu- 
matology are very much formed by Congar, Evdokimov and Muhlen 
with, of course, consistent attention to the Roman Catholic posi¬ 
tions of Vatican U, John Paul II and the Latin American coun¬ 
cils at Medillin (1968) and Puebla (1979). He gives particular 
attention to the role of the Holy Spirit in experience, in the history 
of the Church, and in relationship to the world. While he only 
devotes a dozen pages to the “filioque” question, his resolution fol¬ 
lows the direction of some of the best ecumenical scholarship. 

A major section of the book, building on his biblical and 
patristic exploration, develops pneumatological emphases for the 
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renewal of Roman Catholic ecclesiology. While he seems quite 
correct in building on the work of Meyendorff in his developments 
of the liberation dimensions of catholocity, communion and spiritu¬ 
ality in ecclesiology, he seems to over-rate the learning possible 
from the concrete communities of the East. Indeed, the Orthodox 
Christians seem to stand under the same pneumatological judg¬ 
ment from the Apostolic Faith as do Christians of the West. Be 
that as it may, the careful delineation of the trinitarian relation¬ 
ships of Father, Son and Spirit to both the Tradition and to the 
concrete exegencies of pastoral life point the way to genuine re¬ 
newal of the institutional forms which embody the Church and 
the theological formulations which communicate these to a con¬ 
temporary spirituality. 

As one would expect, the spirituality enunciated is very much 
rooted in the Spanish Mystics, which in its day and in the tradi¬ 
tion embodied in Latin America is also a rich resource not only 
for understanding and renewing popular piety, but also for re¬ 
forming an overly rigid relationship between Church and State. 
The author is quite attentive to avoid the reductionism attendant 
to certain strains of the biblical critical method on the one hand, 
and the inroads of fundamentalism and certain types of Pentecos- 
talism prevalent in Brazil. 

Whether or not this Latin American church will be successful, 
with its concern to maintain Apostolic Fidelity while embodying a 
Gospel message in theological and liturgical forms appropriate to 
the largest Roman Catholic National Church in the world, these 
careful and orthodox reflections on the Holy Spirit auger well 
for such a renewal and for the loyalty to which Latin American 
theologians and their bishops aspire. 


— J3ro. Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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